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Seven Miles Up in 
A Basket 

Perils Faced in the Name 


The Best Worker 
of AH 

a Social Seciinl.y Officer 
al Mobile, Alabama, saw the 
name Lena in a list ot workers' 
at. a small sawmill he was 


Cycling in 
Mid-Air 

you imagim a bicycle flying 
through the air with the 
greatest of ease ? 


of Science 

C’lFTY years ago there were no aeroplanes, but eyes would turn 
^ skywards at the. mention of tlie word Balloon. The | 
balloonist, or aeronauts, were the heroes of the crowd ; and just | 
fifty years ago this month Britain was recalling the amazing i 
exploits of the man who had been her greatest aerial voyager, j 
He was Henry Tracey Coxwell, who was born at Wouldham i 
in Kent in March 1819 and died at Scaford in Sussex in January | 
1900. For more than half his life he was piloting balloons, j 
although he had been trained and practised as a dentist. | 


puzzled. All the other workers 
had surnames. Who was Lena— 
what was she? He went to the 
sawmill to investigate and found 
Lena was the mule. 

He asked the owners whv 
they thought a mule was entitled 
to draw social security benefits. 
They replied that they had been 
told to put down the name cl 
every w'orkcr. and that Lena did 
more work than anv of the 
others. 


Mr Charles K. Paul, a lawyer living 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, recently 
invented what he calls a pedal- 
copter. Cn this strange machine 
he pedalled himself into the air. 

He rose to 100 feet end, watched 
by admiring friends, travelled for 
some time at ten miles cn hour. 

The machine has a helium-filled 
gas-bag end two helicopter-type 
rotors which are operated by pedals 
and chains, seen clearly in the 
lower picture. 


' Ballooning was Henry Cox- 
well's life, and, although 25 
when he made his first ascent, 
he was ■ only nine when he had 
resolved that it .should be so. 
Through a telescope belonging to 
his father, a naval officer, he 
had seen from his home oh the 
Medway a balloon making its 
ascent at Rochester. The balloon 
w'as in the charge of Charles 
Green, a British ballooning 
pioneer. Other pioneers also in¬ 
spired him, and eventually Cox- 
well made his first ascent with 
one of them, John Hampton. The 
flight lasted only 25 minutes, but 
it was enough to convince Cox- 
well that there was nothing like 
ballooning, and four years later 
he became a professional. 

Anxious Moments 

Then followed years in which 
numerous spectacular ascents 
were made, and sometimes, for 
the entertainment of the crowds, 
fireworks were let off as the 
balloon ascended. On one such 
occasion the balloon had gone up 
from the popular Vauxhall 
Gaidens in London, when, at a 
height of 7000 feet, it suddenly 
collapsed and began to descend 
rapidly. Others-in the balloon 
gave themselves up as lost, but 
Coxwell acted quickly, with the 
result that the balloon’s fabric 
became in effect a parachute and 
checked the fall. They landed 
in Belgrave Road, Pimlico—with¬ 
out a passport! ' 

Henry Coxwell made demon¬ 
stration flights also from many 
cities on the Continent; but his 
greatest work was done in the 
name of science. It was during 
one of these ascents, with Dr 
. James Glaisher, that Coxwell 
went to a height of seven miles 
—far higher than men had ever 
been before. That was on Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1862; and, indeed,: it 
w'as riot until July 25, 1927, that 
an aeroplane succeeded in reach¬ 
ing that tremendous height. 

Higher Than Ever Before 

But consider the difference! 
High-flying airmen today have 
electrically-heated clothing and 
oxygen apparatus, or travel in 
pressurised cabins. Coxwell and 
Glaisher had neither—and they 
sat in an open basket. 

They set out to make meteor¬ 
ological observations, and after 
Coatinued on page 3 
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WHAT IS A 
GULLACHER ? 

FULL-SCALE sufvey of Scots 
dialect is to be made by 
Edinburgh University. 

For the most part the material 
for the survey will be obtained 
by correspondence with people 
throughout the length and 
breadth of Scotland, but field- 
workers will also interview dialect 
speakers m various regions. 
There will also be.a collection of 
folklore, partly for its own sake 
and partly because recordings of 
folklore provide excellent dialect 
material. 

Recently the correspondence 
method proved its worth when 
about 500 people replied to a 
letter asking the name by which 
the earwig was known in their 
part ot the country. The 
different names used included 
gowlick, gellick, gullacher (some¬ 
times gollacher), twitchbell or 
Scotchbell, clipshear, and gollach 
or homy gollach. The last was 
used in an area north of the Tay 
and .seemed to be connected witii 
the Gaelic word gobhlachan. 


Rusty on Trek 

AND Mrs Toesie and their 
three daughters, of Chicago, 
w'ere astounded the other day to 
see Rusty, their ginger cat, walk 
into their house and give a miaow 
of greeting. They might well 
have been surprised for they had 
left Rusty in Boston, 1000 miles 
away, three months earlier! 

How Rusty made the journey 
and how. he kne\v where his 
owners were is a mystery. 

Jiim bo’s Jam boree 

AN elephant icliich escaped 
^ from a Hamburg circus ate 
ten pounds of chocolate, several 
razor blades, and a bar of soap. 
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Good Will Through Trade 

■^HE recent signature, after long negotiations, of the Trade 
. Agreement between Britain and Yugoslavia is—without 
doubt—one of the most significant events in the story of the 
trouble between East and West in Europe. ' 

goes on, may well prove to be 
even more important. The agree¬ 
ment may help to keep Yugo¬ 
slavia free. 

A recent article in the C N 


The pact provides for ex¬ 
change- of goods valued at 
£220,000,000 before the end of 
1954, and this alone shows that 
its economic value is quite sub¬ 
stantial. But beyond that is its 
political value which, as time 


RETURN OF A 
TROPHY 

^ PLEASANT gesture to the 
Sudanese people has been 
the return of a tombstone which 
is of great interest to them. 

The stone, on which there is a 
.memorial ,poem in Arabic, was 
taken from the big tomb of the 
Mahdi when it was destroyed by 
the British after the Battle of 
Omdurman in 1898, and has been 
in the British Museum. 

At the handing-over ceremony 
at Khartoum recently was the 
man who 60 years ago was the 
guardian of the tomb. Sheik 
Sayed Mohamed Abdel Karim. 
He was wearing a patched old 
garment, a gibba, the same as 
those worn by the Dervishes who 
fought for the Mahdi and his 
successor. 

The tombstone was formally 
received by a son of the Mahdi, 
Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el 
Mahdi Pasha. 


Millions on the 
World’s Air Lines 

J^VERY day last year about 
70,000 people were flying in 
some part of the world. Alto¬ 
gether 25 million passengers dur¬ 
ing the . year flew on the sched¬ 
uled air lines of the world, the 
Director-General of the Inter¬ 
national Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion has stated. The number of 
passengers greatly exceeded that 
of the year before. 

On an average 30 flights a day 
were made across, the North 
Atlantic—a total of some 11,000 
scheduled flights—and 300,000 
people travelled in this way be¬ 
tween North, America and 
Europe, which is a, record. 

It is expected that more people 
than ever will fly this year. 


MUCH-TRA VELLED 
..INFANT ■, 

Golin Beckett, 14-month-old son 
'. of Padre K. Beckett, of the 
Australian Inland Mission, has 
travelled around Australia in the 
first year of his life. 

He has recently returned to 
Melbourne, with^his father and 
mother after their. round Aus¬ 
tralia trip.. . His mother was a 
former ' nursing sister , of - the 
lioyal Australian Air. Force who 
had formerly served in. the tropic 
areas where she nursed her. son. , 
Padre Beckett’s North Aus¬ 
tralian patrol covers 500,000 
square miles—about one-seventh 
of the Australian continent— 
Oyer which he travels chiefly by 
truck. 


Have You Ordered Your 

, . 

Ask your newsagent to re¬ 
serve a copy for you each 
week, and so save disappoint¬ 
ment. 


showed the significance attached 
to the Russo-Yugoslav quarrel by 
all who watch the international 
scene. Briefly, the quarrel arose 
because the Yugoslavs were un¬ 
willing to submit to Soviet dicta¬ 
tion, to unjust Russian demands, 
and to Moscow’s desire to get all 
the advantages and to give none 
in return. Yugoslavia was the 
first satellite country to chal¬ 
lenge Russia, and since the break 
• between the tvro countries, in 
June 1948, Russia has done every¬ 
thing possible to shatter Yugo-. 
Slav morale and Yugoslav 
economy. Russia knows that it is 
not only threats but actual 
economic toarfare which can 
break down the Yugoslavs’ resist¬ 
ance and “punish ’’ their defiance. 

A Poor Country 

Yugoslavia is a poor country 
and it was unfortunate that 
her policy, in the first few years 
after the war, made her poorer 
still. Between 1945 and 1948 her 
pro-Russian policy led her to 
restrict her trade with the West 
and increase her trade with 
Russia and her satellites. When 
the break came it was thus easy 
for her former friends to damage 
Yugoslavia severely. On Russia’s 
orders Czechoslovakia, for in¬ 
stance, sold her faulty machines 
and Rumania sent rotten grain. 
When this was thought insuffi¬ 
cient to subdue Yugoslavia 
Russia and her satellites broke 
off trade relations with her.alto¬ 
gether. The country was thus 
almost cut off from both the 
West and the East; disaster to its 
people was coming very close. 

Happily the Yugoslavs realised 
that they could not possibly fight 
the whole world. They also 
understood whence the danger to 
their independence came. It is 
"because of these two things that 
they became eager to improve 
trade relations with . the West, 
and particularly with Britain and 
America. From these, two 
countries they : expect, to get 
machinery,, wool, woollen and 
cotton yarn', and rubber—all com¬ 
modities of utmost importance 
for a nation now developing its 
industry ; under an ambitious 
Five-Year. Plan. 

Benefits For Britain 

But the advantages of the 
trade agreement are not one¬ 
sided. Under it Britain Vvill .re- 
. ceive various raw' materials from 
Yugoslavia; the most. important 
being timber, copper, lead, 'and 
other non-ferrous metals,;, arid 
some food—especially raaize:-, All 
: these goods are. naturally .of , great 
value to British economy, helpihg 
, to provide our fact'ories ■ and 
building industry w'ith raw mate¬ 
rials and our. livestock with food. 
But this is not all. 'Were these 
goods to be brought,over to us 
. from the Western Hemisphere: we 
would have to spend some twenty 
millions ■■ of our . hard-to-get 
dollars, w'hereas our trade with 
. Yugoslavia is in pounds sterling. 

:. 'The ' British-Yugoslav agree¬ 
ment proves once again it , is 
po.ssible for two States, no matter 
how different may_be their way 
of life, to agree to do good busi¬ 
ness. And this is w'hat. we need 
most in these difficult times. 


Seven Miles Up 
in a Basket 

Coniinaed from page 1 
an hour and 40 minutes they 
were four miles up and the tem¬ 
perature was 47 degrees below 
freezing point. Another ten 
minutes and they were up five 
miles. Coxwell was breathing 
hard, the barometer and the 
temperature falling, and the bal¬ 
loon still going up. Glaislier was 
frozen in his seat but he was 
able to see that they were 
29,000 feet up before he lost con- 
. sciousness. Still they were 
ascending, and Coxwell feared he 
was going to die of suffocation. 

. Then Coxwell tried to open the 
balloon valve, but he had lost 
the use of his hands. With one 
last effort he caught the valve 
cord in his teeth and desper¬ 
ately dipped his head two or 
three times. It worked! The 
valve opened, the balloon began 
to descend, and they came to 
earth. Calculations showed that 
they had reached a height of 
37,000 feet, or more than seven 
miles. 

That was Coxwell’s great hoiu-, 
though he never made much of 
it but continued his workaday 
task of going up in balloons for 
more than another twenty years. 

Coxwell made his last flight 
in June 1885, from York; and he 
lived to see the coming of the 
airship. He died in the last year 
of the "nineteenth century, the 
greatest aeronaut of that century. 

Little could he have dreamed 
of the everyday aerial wonders 
of this year, only half a century 
later! 


From Messenger to 
Postmaster-General 

^AUSTRALIA'S new postmaster- 
general, thick-set Mr H. L. 
Anthony, will now administer 
the department in which he 
began his career as a telegraph 
messenger at Warren, New South 
Wales, 32, years ago, and later 
became a wireless operator in the 
Austi-alian Imperial Forces. 

When young Anthony began 
his career the Post Office had an 
annual revenue of £4,000,000 and 
a staff of less than 15,000. To¬ 
day, its revenue is more than 
£30,000,000 a year, and its staff 
exceeds 60,000. - 


THEIR OWN PLANE 

■ Two cadets of a Brighton A T C 
squadron arebuilding a two- 
seater plane with .parts salvaged 
from two bombers, ' • 

New : South [ Wales has. been 
having a heat- wave with tem- 
■peratures lip to lOS degrees. ; 

An exhibition of the maps 
issued since flic war by the 
Geological Survey and Museum is 
being held at the Geological 
Sluseum', ' at South Kensington. 
Almost the entire stock of the 
Survey’s maps was destroyed by 
bombs during the war. 

The Merchant Navy’s newest 
large motor-ship, the Rangitane, 
22,000 tons, is due to make her 
maiden voyage to New Zealand 
on January 27. She is a passen¬ 
ger and; cargo liner and cost 
£2,000,000 to build and fit out. 
She will carry 400 passengers on 
her first voyage and, probably, 
over 12,000 freight tons of cargo. 

Eager Listeners 

A team of experts gave lectures 
on world affairs to 2700 boys and 
girls during this year’s Christmas 
Holiday Lectures, held in Lon¬ 
don by UNA’S Council for Edu¬ 
cation in World Citizenship. 

Since the start of the National 
Health Scheme medicine-taking 
has increased by 40 per cent. 

At an annual hedge-cutting 
competition held in Durham, Mr 
R. W. Tennant, aged 71, of Castle 
Eden, beat his two sons in secur¬ 
ing first place. 

An American has given back to 
the people of Sempach in Swit¬ 
zerland six stained-gla.ss panels 
which came from their church. 
.Valued at £40,000, the panels 
were once sold for Is 9d. 

SCOUTS TO THE RESCUE 

Troop ^Leader James Cunning¬ 
ham, Scout Vincent Taylor, 
Scout Phillip Broadbent, Troop 
Leader Sam Parr, and Patrol 
Leader Robert Dunkerly—all of 
Oldham Groups, have received 
awards for helping with rescue 
operations when a Dakota air¬ 
craft crashed at Chew Valley last 
August. 

Inter-classroom telephones, on 
an intercom system, are being 
installed at a secondary modern 
■school in Grantham to teach 
children to accustom themselves 
to the telephone. 



President and His Family 

The new President of Indonesia, Dr Soekarno, is here seen 
with his wife and their son Guntur and daughter Megawati. 
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Everywhere 

A plaque is to be placed in St 
Pancras Gardens' to commemor¬ 
ate the fact that the musician, 
Johann Christian«Bach, youngest 
son of the great composer, was 
buried in Old St Pancras 
Churchyard, now incorporated in 
the gardens. 

TROUBLESOME TREES 

Six willow, trees, 25 feet. tall, 
which have grown'up from.-under 
the foundation of sawmills' at 
Norwich are. threatening to 
undermine masonry which sup¬ 
ports the machinery. 

A new unbreakable glass is to be 
fitted to strpet lamps in 75 towns 
in Britain. 

Fragments of stained glass col¬ 
lected by a British officer during 
the last war from French 
churches ruined in the First 
World War have been incorpor¬ 
ated in a window of the refectory 
at Douai Abbey, near Reading. 
Some of the glass was found in 
Douai, France. 

The Government hope to 
achieve this year a saving, of 
from five to ten per cent in the 
■ dollars spent on oil. This .should 
be possible because British oil 
companies have accumulated a 
surplus. 

Royal Journey 

A naval officer has given the 
King and Queen a map showing 
the four major voyages which 
they have taken together since 
their marriage. 

More than one million pairs of 
scissors were produced in 1949 by 
a Sheffield firm, whose exports 
are now forty times greater than 
before the war. 

The British Council is taking 
over the responsibility of the wel¬ 
fare of colonial students in the 
United Kingdom. 

Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd, are to 
build two 31,000-ton oil tankers 
for a Greek merchant. They will 
be the largest tankers ever built 

in Britain, 

Trent Park, Middlesex, is to be 
a permanent training college for 
teachers and is expected to open 
in the autumn. 

An anonymous gift of £40,000 
has been made to the recently- 
created rayon technology depart¬ 
ment of Leeds University. 

HAMLET IN DENMARK 

In June the Old Vic Company, 
with Michael Redgrave in the 
title-role, is to play Hamlet in the 
great courtyard of Kronborg 
Castle at Elsinore, the setting of 
Shakespeare’s drama. 

Although hospital staffs have 
been increasing at the rate of 
15,000 women a year, 30,000 more 
nurses are still needed 

Patrol Leader Donald Lloyd, 13, 
of the 17th Dorking- (Westcott) 
Group, Surrey, has been awarded 
the Scout Gilt Cross for saving 
a brother Scout from drowning 
in a lake at Westcott last August. 

Two capstans from the Im¬ 
placable have been sent to 
French naval museums. A table 
lamp made of oak from this his¬ 
toric vessel has been presented 
to Southampton Master Mariners’ 
Club. 

Opera Studio, Ltd., is the name 
of a new company formed “to en¬ 
courage and promote the study, 
knowledge, and practice of oper¬ 
atic art in Great Britain and 
elsewhere.” The Earl of Hare- 
wood and John Gielgud are 
among the .governors. 
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Skidding and Ski-ing 

Left, six-year-old Teddy Edwards of Atlanta, Georgia, does some 
expert skidding on his miniature motor-bike. It was made by 
his father, who is a racing motor-cyclist. Right, a motor-cyclist 
at Chicago tries out a new ski attachment to his machine. 


Centenary of a 
Lighthouse 

JT'or just one hundred year.s 
Sanda Lighthouse, has taken 
a vital part in safeguarding 
shipping at an important point 
round our coast. 

Sanda Island, separated from 
the Scottish mainland by a 
choppy, dangerous sound, stands 
at the north of the entrance to 
the Firth-of Clyde. There, since 
January the First, 1850, the light¬ 
house has directed shipping into 
Greenock and Glasgow. Liver¬ 
pool-bound liners using the 
northern Irish route also pass 
within sight. The light is a 
61,000 candle-power lamp. 

Sanda Lighthouse is under the 
control of the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, who are 
responsible for 88 lights in Scot¬ 
land and the Isle of Man. 


PATIENT YOUNG 
BANDSMEN 

'yHE boys of Pavilion 5, Mearns- 
kirk Hospital, near Glasgow, 
most of whom are spinal cases 
and have to lie .flat on their 
backs, have formed their own 
percussion band, consisting of 
one set of sleigh bells, two sets of 
castanets, two drums, four sets 
of small bells, two cymbals, two 
tambourines, and six triangles. 

Making up in enthusiasm for 
any want of skill, the boys’ band 
was a popular feature in the 
hospital festivities over Christ¬ 
mas and New Year and the other 
patients vouch that their per¬ 
formance can make the welkin 
ring. 


Water Supply by 
Canal 

rpnc Llangollen Canal, con¬ 
structed 150 years ago by 
Thomas Telford, is to be used 
in a new scheme to augment 
Cheshire’s water supply. 

This canal is served by the 
River Dee near the Horseshoe 
Pass, and ends at Hurleston near 
Nantwich, where there is a 
reservoir with a capacity of 90 
million gallons; and the scheme 
is to pipe the water from the 
canal to augment the supplies 
now being drawn from subter¬ 
ranean natural reservoirs. 

The 'Water Board believe that 
by using the canal and improving 
existing sources it can safeguard 
the public water supply for years 
to come, and provide for all pre- 
dict-able population increases. 
The chief costs will be the instal¬ 
lation of filtration plant where 
the canal ends and the construc¬ 
tion of additional mains. 


HERALDIC THERM 

^ co.vi'-OF-AP.MS approved for the 
Gas Council has a shield 
supported by two owls and sur¬ 
mounted by a crest. The black 
background represents coal, the 
flames on the shield gas, and the 
12 red rings in its border the 12 
area boards. The two owl sup¬ 
porters are emblems of Minerva, 
Goddess of Wisdom, and the crest 
is a dragon holding a torch, sym¬ 
bolising interest in research and 
education. 


Reward of Good 
Manners 

CONFECTIONER Of Folkcstone 
was so pleased with the 
politeness and good behaviour of 
the boys and girls of St Mary’.s 
School, that he wrote to the 
teachers praising the pupils’ 
manners and suggesting that the 
children should all pay him a 
visit on a certain day during the 
holidays. 

This sounded as though some¬ 
thing more material than praise 
—pleasant though praise is— 
might be forthcoming, and so it 
turned out. For after , the 
St Marians, 250 of them, had 
formed themselves up in good 
order outside his shop, each of 
them was given, a bag of sweets, 
another of sherbet; and a comic. 


Just a Raven’s Fun 

A BIG raven recently fieiv amok 
at Petts Wood, Kent. It up¬ 
set milk bottles on doorsteps, and 
pecked throiiyh the tops to get a 
drink. One housewife saw the 
laven fly off Writh her bag of pegs 
while she ivas hanging out the 
teashing, and another woman had 
her hat taken off her head and 
dropped in the mud. 


MONKS AS MINERS 

“^yoRKMEN engaged on the open- 

- cast coal site at Arniston, 
near Edinburgh, recently came 
upon a forgotten coal mine 
which had been worked by the 
monks of Newbattle Abbey 
hundreds of years ago. A hill¬ 
side close by was honeycombed 
by passages running for hundreds 
of feet underground. 

Apparently the monks, who 
must be reckoned among our 
earliest knov/n coal-miners, had 
realised the danger of the roofs 
of the underground pase-ages 
caving in, for at regular intervals' 
they left natural pillars of rock 
to support the roof. 

Doubtless the monkish miners 
with their delvings underground 
for the " burning black stones ” 
caused many queer stories to 
circulate in the neighbourhood. 


GRANDMOTHER’S 

TREASURES 

Grandmother’s Treasures E.x- 
hibition has been- recently 
held at St William’s College, 
York, by the Federation of 
Women’s Institutes of York¬ 
shire. 

All the exhibits were family 
treasures and were mostly from 
farmhouses and cottages. There 
were dolls and dolls’-house fur- 
nihire nearly two hundred years 
old, and many colourful dresses 
from the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury to the late nineteenth. They 
ranged from dazzling blue and 
bright pink to green and sombre 
grej’. Among men’s exliibits were 
century-old embroidered vests 
and fancy smoking-caps. 

The more .spectacular exhibits 
included a nightdress of Queen 
Victoria, buttons said to have 
come from the coat of the famous 
huntsman. John Peel, gloves worn 
by Charlotte Bronte at her wed¬ 
ding, and an Indian gauze scarf 
adorned with beetles’ wings. 

New Republic’s 
New Stamps 

A PORTRAIT of the first Premier 
of Indonesia. Dr Mohammed 
Hatta, is on one of the first 
stamps of the new republic, which 
also bears a medallion of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. 



On another stamp President 
Soekarno appears with George 
Washington, and on other values 
other Indonesian leaders are 
similarly “paired” with great 
Americans such as Benjamin 
Franklin and Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton. 


SENTIMENT IN 
- IMPORTS 

^MONG Scotland’s strange 
dollar-earning exports la.st 
jear were 150-year-old flintlocks, 
ancient bagpipes, a suit of 
armour, and an old cannon. 

To bring a breath of Auld 
Scotland into their homes and 
meeting-places Scots in Canada 
and America ordered old clay¬ 
mores, muzzle-loaders, and broad¬ 
swords from Scottish antique 
dealers. To satisfy the demand 
for ancient tartan drapings, a 
Glasgow dealer had to penetrate 
into remote crofting, districts 
where a few examples of home- 
woven tartan coloured with vege¬ 
table juices stil! e.xist. 

There was also a call for clay 
pipes, heather, and chunks of 
Scottish soil. 


Lure of the Sea 

J^RiTiSH boys are keener than 
ever to go to sea. and the 
Gravesend Sea School report that 
the school cannot accommodate 
all the boys who, from all parts 
of the country, apply to be 
trained there. 

During the year which ended 
September 30, 1949, the school 
trained at its establishments at 
Gravesend and Sharpness 2254 
boys, more than three-quarters of 
the boys required as recruits by 
the Merchant Navy. 
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Swooping For Supper 


Although flying ” squirrels 
are fairly common in the 
United States, few people ever 
see one properly, for they are shy 
and are always more active by 
night than by day. 

But recently an American, a 
Mr Samuel Angle, and his 
daughter Barbara hit upon a 
way of taming them. Discover¬ 
ing that one of them liked pea¬ 
nuts, they put a quantity in a 
bowl in their garden one evening. 

As dusk fell, about a hundred 
of these quaint creatures, which 
had been “ flying ” high among 
the trees, began to swoop towards 
the peanuts. Later, several actu¬ 


ally ate nuts out of Mr Angle’s 
hand. 

He noticed that the squirrels, 
which are like other squirrels 
except for the wide flaps of skin 
between their legs, used their 
tails as rudders and glided down 
at an angle of about 20 degrees. 
He also saw them taking off 
from heights of about 60 feet and 
gliding for at least 150 feet before 
landing in the garden. 

Running short of peanuts one 
evening, he put out some peanut 
butter which attracted still more 
“ flying ” squirrels. For dessert 
they were given cut-up apples 
which they munched voraciously. 


GIANT PEARL 

A” enormous pearl, two inches 
long, has been found by a 
native diver in the Torres Strait, 
between northern Queensland 
and New Guinea. The pearl is 
.shaped like a pear and is tlie 
biggest ever discovered near 
Thursday Island, the fishing 
centre in those waters. 

The lucky diver who found 
and brought it up is to receive 
2250 Australian pounds (two- 
thirds of the pearl's value) but. 
according to custom, he will 
share some of this among the 
crew of the lugger from which 
he was working. 


A Matter of Inches 

^ FEW inches delayed the 
trawler Cape Matapan for 
three days while on her way to 
the Icelandic fishing grounds 
recently. 

When a stoker became ill the 
vessel dashed into the North of 
Scotland port of I'hurso to land 
the sick man. A message was 
flashed to Aberdeen for another 
man to replace him. 

The. man duly arrived by air, 
and the ship put to sea; but 
almost immediately she returned 
to replace the man who had been 
flown from Aberdeen. For, being 
five feet tall, he proved a few 
inches too short to reach the 
trawler’s furnace! 


WINTER PROMS 

JJ'pT least among the many 
pleasures which the New 
Year brings are the Winter 
Promenade Concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall; there is a 
whole fortnight of them, from 
January 9 to 21. 

Basil Cameron will conduct the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
on Saturday, January 14, and the 
London Symphony Orchestra on 
the following Monday; all the 
other ten coricerts will be 
given by the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, and oL 
course there will be the usual pro¬ 
portion of star soloists. 

There is no need here to 
mention any particular pro¬ 
gramme; each night offers a feast 
to the music-lover, and to the 
genuine “promenader ” there can 
be no greater bargain than a 
season ticket for all 12 concerts 
for a mere 12 shillings. 


TYNE SHIPS EARN 
DOLLARS 

J'OR the first time for over 40 
years ships are being built on 
the Tyne for America, and 
precious dollars being earned. 
The 6900-ton Pathfinder has just 
been launched at Hebburn-on- 
Tyne, and three others, the sister 
ship Prospector and two tankers, 
are on order. Each vessel is worth 
about one million dollars. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 14, I9S0 


First of a new series of articles by THE HUT MAN ... 

Getting TO Know the Countryside 


A SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENT DEALS WITH AN OLD QUESTION . . . 

Is the Moon Really a 



gOME people can walk through 
the countryside without feel¬ 
ing any curiosity about the 
countless fascinating things 
which surround them. Such 
people are like the man of 
whom the poet said: 

A primrose hy a river's brhn 
A yellow primrose was to him. 
And it ivas nothing more. 

There are other people, however, 
who rarely go for a walk without 
seeing something interesting. 
Like Kipling’s Rikki-tikki-tavi, 
they are ever ready to “run and 
find out,” always asking ques¬ 
tions about the things they see, 
and always returning home with 
new and exciting discoveries. 
Girls and boys belong to this 
lucky, group, and it is to help 
them still further that this series 
of articles is being written, one 
for each month during the year. 

Nature’s Language 

It is not difficult to ask ques¬ 
tions, though it i^ not always 
easy to ask really interesting 
ones. But if we want the very 
best answers to our questions 
about the countryside we must 
ask them of Nature herself, and 
to do this we must first of all 
learn her language. 

The famous naturalist Henri 
Pabre said that he questioned 
Nature “in that difficult language 
which consists of experiments 
and observations,” which simply 
means “by trying and looking.” 
Now, girls and' boys are usually 
expert seekers, so if they are not 
afraid to tiy, try, try again they 
will soon learn to understand 
Nature’s clear answers to their 
questions. Let us now consider 
something 'ivhich will help us to 


do this—something which is per¬ 
haps the most important item 
in the naturalist’s equipment 
—the Nature Notebook. 

If we are going to be serious 
naturalists we must carry with 
us on all our outings a little note¬ 
book in which to jot down par¬ 
ticulars about the things which 
attract our attention. It may be 
the date on which we first heard 
the cuckoo or saw the swallow; 
a description of a flower or in¬ 
sect that is new to us, or the 
hunting methods of a hedgehog 
we watched in the evening at 
the edge of the wood. 

Valuable Notes 

Gradually, as time goes by, we 
shall discover the true value 
of these notes. On what day 
did we first hear the cuckoo last 
year? Is, this special oak in leaf 
earlier this spring? Is this insect 
the same as the one we watched 
burrowing in , the bank two 
summers ago? What time of 
evening was it that we watched 
that hedgehog in the wood?. 

Were we to rely on memory 
alone we would be unable to 
answer such questions, but, when 
the details are ^afe in our note¬ 
book they are there for refer¬ 
ence at any time. Best of all, our 
notes may one day prove that 
we have made a discovery never 
before known to science, and 
what a pleasure to know that 
We have added our little contri¬ 
bution to the general knowledge 
of the countryside! 

What kind of notebook will 
answer our purpose best? The 
aiiswer is that almost any kind 
will do provided it is small 
enough to tuck comfortably away 
in the pocket.' As it will come in 


for rough handling it should 
have strong covers, and limp 
leather ones are better than stiff 
boards. With the loose-leaf type 
of book, it is possible to get 
blank as well as ruled re-fills, and 
these can be used for rough 
sketches, diagrams, and district 
maps. Inches, with quarters and 
eighths for measuring smaller 
objects, can be marked along the 
edge of one of the covers. 

Such a notebook is intended 
only for notes made on the spot 
'—“field notes,” as naturalists 
call them. On returning home 
they should be copied in some 
neater and more lasting form. 
For this permanent record we 
may u.se a larger notebook with 
an alphabetical index; but I 
think the best way of all is to 
adopt what is called the “card- 
index system.” The cards, ready 
ruled, can be bought quite 
cheaply, and along v;lth the cards 
we shall want one index-set 
which contains twenty-six cards, 
each with a projecting tab bear¬ 
ing a letter of the alphabet. 

The index cards are set upright 
in a box or small drawer, and 
the ruled cards bearing our notes 
are slipped in behind the appro¬ 
priate letter. Thus, if we wish 
to look up our notes on Larch. 
Lapwing, or Ladybird, we shall 
find the cards about them rest¬ 
ing behind letter L, and so on 
with all the other letters. In 
this way our notes are ready 
“at a glance,” and, by adding 
further ruled cards, we can ex¬ 
tend the space for any letter. 

Permanent Record 

When using our permanent 
record of notes it is often useful 
to be able to refer to the original 
which we made in our field note¬ 
book. This is easily done if we 
number each note as we enter 
it in the notebook, and copy this 
number alongside its perma¬ 
nent record. By turning up this 
number in our field book we have 
the original details without a 
moment’s loss in searching. 

And now a word about the 
notes themselves. 'We should 
note down in our books details 
of anything and everything 
which arouses our interest out- 
of-doors—descriptions of plants 
and creatures seen for the first 
time; new activities among 
birds, animals, and insects 


Dead World ? 


JTrom the time the. Moon was 
first observed scientifically; 
astronomers have been impressed 
with its stark deadness. It 
seemed as if no water existed on 
the Moon, and no air; and that 
consequently there could be no 
life. 

But some acute observers have 
seen, changes in the many craters 
which suggest that the Moon may 
not be so dead, after all. One of 
these is Walter H. Haas, an 
astronomer, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, USA, who has recently 
published his findings. 

Mr Haas prefers a ten-inch 
telescope, and with this he has 
observed our satellite over a 
period of many years. With an 
instrument of this size, given 
acute eyesight, an object on the 
Moon no bigger than a tennis 
court may be seen. 


COUNTR KSIDE—conia 

already observed and identified; 
details about the coming and 
going of migrants (remember 
that many insects migrate as 
well as birds); descriptions of 
sounds heard, whether or not we 
were able to name the cause. 

We must never forget that our 
notes may only prove their value 
years afterwards, and the most 
valuable of all will quite likely 
be those we could not account 
for at the time. No matter what 
our notes may be about, however, 
there are certain details which 
should always be included. These 
are; The date on which the dis¬ 
covery was made; the time of 
day; the weather at the time; 
and the exact locality, with a 
little plan if need be. 

So let us purchase that note¬ 
book and ' get started! The 
sooner we become acquainted 
with the wonderland which lies 
about us in the fields and woods, 
the sooner we shall understand 
what Robert Louis Stevenson 
had in mind when he said; 

The loorld is so iull of a 
number of things, 

Tm sure we should all be as 
happy as kings. 

And they’re worth understand¬ 
ing, these two lines! 


What are the circumstances 
which cause Mr Haas to believe 
that the Moon is not so dead, 
after all? There is a certain 
darkening of some spots in the 
crater Alphonsus, occurring with 
each 29i-day lunation, which 
suggests that a rudimentary form 
of plant life may, be growing 
there. The darkening is quite 
definite and independent of any 
shadows cast by the flaming Sun. 
The spots darken and then 
lighten again with each lunation. 
The astronomer cannot say de¬ 
finitely that the darkening is 
vegetation. 

Strange White Area 

Then in the crater Linne a 
white area is seen quite de¬ 
finitely to change in size. That 
the white area is snow, or some 
form of frozen atmosphere is 
ruled out because it occurs 
during the lunar day, when the 
rocks are baked in the hot Sun, 
which is not moderated in in¬ 
tensity by an envelope of air, as 
on the Earth. The effect may 
be chemical in character. On the 
other hand, it may be due to 
some sort of vegetation unknown 
on Earth. 

But vegetation, as we know it, 
requires both water and air to 
nourish it. Mr Haas has seen in 
Tycho a curious milky luminosity 
at times—a mistiness which sug¬ 
gests that there may still 
be a certain amount both of 
air and water vapour clinging , to 
the Moon’s surface. Of course, 
this may be due to volcanic 
activity, with the evolution of 
steam or gases. 

All volcanic activity has been 
thought to be long ceased on the 
Moon, but Haas has observed the 
formation of new craterlets in 
Plato, which suggests that all 
activity is not ceased, or that 
meteors are still striking its sur¬ 
face. 

Summing up, it may be said 
that if any life exists on our 
satellite it must be of rudi¬ 
mentary form. There may be 
some form of lowly plant life, 
and there are almost certainly 
bacteria which have become 
accustomed to the conditions 
ruling on the Moon. 



A HOME FOR 
WILDFOWL 

J^MONG nearly a thousand wild¬ 
fowl from every quarter of 
the globe now living at the 
Severn 'Wildfowl Trust’s Station 
at Slimbridge in Gloucestershire 
are eight Arctic geese—six Ross 
Snow Geese and two rare Tules. 
Peter. Scott, well known for his 
paintings of bird life, who is seen 
in these pictures, brought them 
back with him after an expedi¬ 
tion to the far north of Canada. 

As the director of the Severn 
Wildfowl Trust, one of Peter 
Scott’s jobs is the obsen'ation of 
emigrant wild birds which arrive 
at Slimbridge during the winter 
months. - 

His plans for this year include 
a lecture tour—to raise funds for 
the Tnjst—to Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, and other 
towns, travelling by the Trust’s 
ow'n canal boat Beatrice. After 
that he wants to go to Patagonia 
or Alaska, to find and paint still 
more rare w’ildfovH. 
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The CbHdren*s Newspaper, January 14, 1950 






Recent announcements concerning Oil—that Europe's biggest 
refining plant is now under construction at Fawley near 
Southampton, and that the Ministry of Fuel are to make 
drastic cuts in our oil purchases from U S A—have served to 
remind us of the importance of oil in our daily lives. Besides 
petrol for our cars, lorries, and planes hundreds of useful 
products are obtained from petroleum, as the oil in its crude 
state is known. Here we read about the great refineries in 
which these chemical conjuring tricks take place. 

lene—is used as an anaesthetic, 
for artificial ripening of fruit, 
and for making potatoes grow 
more quickly. It can also be 
turned into a preparation called 
glycol, and used as a mixture to 
stop the water in car radiatom 
from freezing, or it can be made 
into ethylene oxide and used for 
purifying such crops as wheat, 
barley, or tobacco. 

J^ROM another hydrocarbon, the 
refineries obtain acetone, a 
colourless, inflammable liquid 
used in the making of artificial 
silks and leather, or as a solvent 
for the nitro-cellulose required by 
the film industry. Acetone is 
also used in the production of 
nail varnishes or varnish re¬ 
movers. 

Other oil products arc used in 
the manufacture of certain arti¬ 
ficial food flavourings, such as 
pineapple, garlic, or butter. 
These few examples shotv the 
immense scope now existing for 
oil products of all kinds. 

Refineries cannot close down 
each evening as some busi- 


S CAiiERED , throughout the 
British Isles—at Llandarcy 
in Wales, Grangemouth 
and Ardrossan in Scotland, Paw¬ 
ley in Hampshire, Stanlow in 
Cheshire, Shell Haven in Essex,, 
and Manchester—are plants that 
are among some of Britain’s 
most important industrial under¬ 
takings. They are petroleum re¬ 
fineries, and are typical of the 
plants which the oil industry 
has built in many , countries. 
Some of these plants produce 
many hundreds of petroleum 
products used in homes, farms, 
and factories all over the world. 

'J'ltE first refineries, howevey, 
were concerned in turning 
petroleum into two main pro¬ 
ducts—kerosene (paraffin) and 
lubricating oil. The modern oil 
industry was born in Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1859, at a time when 
the Industrial Revolution was at 
its height. Factory towns were 
springing up like mushrooms in . 
Britain and abroad. Kerosene 
was wanted for lighting these 
fresh homes and workshops. 
Lubricating oil was needed to 
Iceep the ne'iv machines running 
sweetly. 

In distilling crude oil for kero¬ 
sene and lubricants, the early 
refiners also obtained gaso¬ 
line, which we know as petrol, 
but this they threw away as a 
dangerous and valueless waste- 
product! But before the end 
of the nineteenth century the 
motor-car was invented, and oil 
men found their gasoline in 
sudden keen demand. 

^J'he oil industry’s scientists 
tackled the problems of in¬ 
creasing gasoline production. By 
1914 an entirely new refining 
method—“cracking ’’—had been 
introduced. Until then the 
principal ingredients of petro¬ 
leum had been extracted by 
simple distillation, being separa¬ 
ted according to their different 
boiling points. Chemists proved 
that this method by no means 
accounted for all the gasoline it 
was possible to obtain from a 
supply of crude oil. They showed 
that.if, after simple distillation, 
some of the heavier oils thus 
obtained w'ere heated to a much 
higher temperature while under 
a far greater pressure than in 
ordinary refining, their molecules ■ 
could be broken down — or 
“cracked ”—to form the lighter 
molecules of gasoline. 

Since then an improvement in 
this method has enabled re¬ 
fineries to carry out the opera¬ 
tion at lower temperatures and 
pressures. Besides considerably 
increasing the amount of gaso¬ 
line obtainable, cracking adds 
greatly to the quality of the gaso¬ 
line itself. 

^J^ODERN oil refineries rank 
high among the marvels of a 
scientific world. Apart from the 
better-known products, such as 
fuels and lubricating oils, years 
of research have enabled the re¬ 
fineries to provide an enormous 
range of petroleum chemicals. 
One of the hydrocarbons obtained 
during cracking processes—ethy- 


nesses are able to do. Day 
and night their vital work con¬ 
tinues. And while the crude 
oil is being converted into 
its innumerable finished forms 
chemists are carefully testing the 
various products to ensure their 
purity and high' quality. Other 
chemists may be busy testing 
some new' stock of crude oil still 
in the refinery storage tanks. 

Before a new refining pro¬ 
gramme can be planned chemists 
must first discover just what 
products can be best obtained. 


Building the new refinery at Fawley, Hampshire 


Oil storage tanks at Stanlow in Cheshire 


At Abadan are these tall super-fractionators, used in making high-octane motor fuel 


Apparatus which identifies liquids 
by their boiiing points 

The accountants, too, have to 
consider the suggested pro¬ 
gramme and balance its cost 
against the expected profit from 
the sale of finished products. 

'J'oDAY, when nearly every in¬ 
dustrial nation is anxious to 
make more and export more, an 
increase in the world’s refining 
capacity is essential if industry’s 
petroleum needs are to be met. 
The Middle - East—where the 
world’s largest refinery, capable 
of handling 24 million tons of 
crude oil annually, already exists 
at Abadan in Iran (Persia)—is 
one important refining area, with 
other plants at Saudi Arabia, 
Bahrein Island, Haifa, and also 
elsewhere in Persia. New re¬ 
fineries as well as extensions of 
present plants are planned in 
these regions, so that soon there 
will be an increase in Middle 
East exports of refined products 
as well as of crude oil. 

The quantity of crude oil 
Britain herself can refine during 
a year is to be raised from two 
and a half million tons processed 
in 1947 to nearly twenty million 
tons. This programme—which 
will cost £125,000,000, and in 
which both American and British 
oil companies will be represented 
—is expected to be completed 
by 1952 or early in 1953. 

^CROSS the Atlantic, such 
activity is also much in 
evidence. Apart from the huge 
refinery expansion programme 
now being carried out. in the 
USA, still the world’s largest 
oil-producing country, Venezuela 
—the second largest oil-producing 
country and the largest exporter 
of oil products—will be able to 
refine 15 million tons of oil 
annually (as against the present 
maximum of six million tons) 
when refinery extensions now 
planned are completed. 

Such schemes promise well for 
future supplies of those precious 
products on which our way of 
life so largely depends. Thanks 
to the energy and enterprise of 
the oil industry, we may enjoy 
many new benefits yet in this 
progressive Oil Age. 


i ricks 


With Oil 
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Stocktaking at 
London Zoo 


By Our Own Correspondent 

L^nce again London Zoo is in 
the throes of stocktaking, 
when all the animals have to be 
counted and valued. 

Exclusive of some 3000 fish in 
the Aquarium, there are between 
3000 and 3500 exhibits in the 
Regent’s Park Gardens, and a 
year ago this collection, the 
finest in Britain, was priced at 
£89,000. But although the stock 
has risen in numbers since, then, 
values as a whole have, fallen, 
and it may be that the Zoo collec¬ 
tion this year will be worth no 
more than £80,000. Yet in¬ 
dividual animals may even 
increase in price. 


Laughing Faces 

This delighted audience of children is watching a Punch and 
Judy show at a London fair. 


Princely Home of Naval Pictures 


frHE Queen's House at Green- 

. wich, which . forms part of 
the National Maritime Museum, 
has been reopened to the public, 
and we may see here the Mu¬ 
seum’s splendid collection of 
naval pictures. 

The House was badly damaged 
in the war but, happily, tye were 
not deprived of this dignified 
building, and it has been restored 
with taste and skill. It used to 
be described as the most beautiful 
home in Europe and w'as long 
known as the House of Delight. 

It was designed by Inigo Jones 
and completed in 1635 when 
Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
' Charles I, came to live here. It 
is remarkable as the first great 
English home not to have a cen¬ 
tral courtyard. Instead, Inigo 
Jones gave it a fine entrance hall. 

Now in its elegant rooms and 
galleries the sea-story of Britain 
is told in pictures and models. 
We may start a tour in the 'Tudor 
room and study a picture painted 


by an unknown artist about 1520 
w’hich depicts the kind of ships 
in which Vasco da Gama made 
his voyages. 

In the Elizabethan room is an 
interesting old picture of the 
Spanish Armada, at which it is 
pleasant to linger, for it has a 
wealth of humorous detail, such 
as a Spanish grandee tearing his 
hair in exasperation. 

For the first time, at the 
Queen’s House, the famous col¬ 
lection of 11 portraits of admirals 
and commanders painted by Sir 
Peter Lely, the nth century 
artist, are publicly shown to¬ 
gether in one room. Known as 
the Flagmen, these portraits were 
ordered by James, Duke of York 
(later King James II), to “hang 
in his chamber” in memory of 
his victory over the Dutch in 
Solebay. Pepys, an official at the 
Admiralty, tells in his diary how 
he visited the painter’s studio on 
April 18, 1666—“very finely they 
are done indeed.” 


Panda’s Price 

Probably the most valuable 
animal in the Gardens is pe 
giant panda, Lien-ho, which lell 
seriously ill at Christmas. A yeai 
ago the panda was valued at 
£1000 only. Today, however, 
owing to the political situation 
in China (the panda’s country of 
origin) it is extremely unlikely 
that another of these rare 
animals will be available. Con¬ 
sequently it is possible that the 
panda (assuming it recovers from 
its illness) will be recorded at a 
figure similar to that of the rare 
okapi and black rhino, which l^t 
year, at £2000 each, shared the 
honour of being the Zoo’s most 
highly-priced animal. 

Another section having an in¬ 
creased value this time will be 
the giraffe house, where there 
are 11 giraffes compared with 
only three a year ago. An adult 
giraffe’s value is “about £ 1000 . 


The Crusade of 1950 


IVfuST 1000 boys and girls be 
killed and 25,000 be injured 
on the roads this year? An army 
of Road Safety crusaders,has re¬ 
solved to save as many of them 
as possible—and this army is 
seeking an alliance with “teen¬ 
age” people. 

; It is pointed out' that teen¬ 
agers swim the Channel arid pfu.y 
cricket for England,. and Britain 
needs their mental and physical 
energy, their freedom from the 
fixed ideas' of older folk to help 
in this - year’s effort to save the 
lives of future citizens. 

Most of the children killed and 
injured are under seven and—as 
we ourselves remember — the 
youngsters look up to the seniors 
and sometimes pay more atten¬ 
tion to them than to parents. 

This year’s Children’s Safety 
Campaign has been launched by 
the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Accidents. Police, 
teachers. Youth Organisations, 
1100 Road Safety Committees, 
local education authorities, and , 
other bodies are whole-heartedly 


co-operating in it, and the sup¬ 
port of parents and the public 
is being earnestly • sought. 

As well as gaining the help of 
young people, the Society aims to 
persuade all drivers to exercise 
extra care on the roads when 
children are about, and it is 
urging all parents to train and 
set a good example to their 
children in road behaviour. 
Another objective is to ensure 
that every child knows Kerb 
Drill; and the • Society also in¬ 
tends to encourage the use of 
authorised adult patrols. 

To bring the campaign to 
everyone’s notice the Society is 
issuing new posters, leaflets, 
windscreen transparencies, paint¬ 
ing sheets, bookmarks, button¬ 
hole flags, and window displays. 

The Ministry of Transport is 
supporting this great crusade by 
an intensive Children’s Safety 
■Week from March 19 to 25. 

More information about this 
years’ Campaign can be obtained 
from Local Eoad Safety Com¬ 
mittees. 


The Children's 



War Surplus Sold 
For Education 


HEALTHY MINDS IN 
HEALTHY BODIES 


Tlie Elephants 

Other Zoo animals which will 
undoubtedly hold their former 
prices are Guy, the five-year-old 
gorilla (worth £1500); the three 
seven-year-old Indian elephants, 
Rajah Ranee, and Maneki, and 
Dicks! the African elephant 
(£1500 each); Dumbo, the baby 
Indian elephant, £750; and the 
Bactrian camels (£1000). 

■Values are likely to be down 
in the jungle-cat and small 
mammal sections, and in several 
of the aviaries also. In the lion 
house, it is doubtful whether 
tigers, formerly accorded a value 
of £600 each, will hold that 
figure. 

Of all the buildings in the 
Zoo the cattle sheds are likely 
to contain the most valuable 
stock—about £ 10 ,000-worth. For 
although this building houses 
only 25 exhibits, among them are 
some of the most ■ valuable 
creatures—the two okapis, three 



Dumbo the Indian elephant 


A WISE word about health 
comes from the secretary of 
the British Itledical Association, 
rc-echoing the old ideal of a 
healthy mind within a healthy 
body. Nothing sounder has ever 
been said about health in general. 

Dr Hill’s chief prescription for 
good health is to remember that 
mind and body are closely knit^— 
the one affects the other. If we 
like talking about illness and ail¬ 
ments then we are pretty sure to 
get our share of them ; if we 
keep our minds healthy and free 
from worrying about physical 
difficulties then the chances of 
general fitness are more favour¬ 
able. 


Something of Walt Whitman’s 
spirit is needed if we are to keep 
in good health. 

Afoot and light-hearted I take the 
open road. 

Healthy, free, the ivorld before me. 
The long .brown path, before me 
Icadiiig me wherever I choose. 


"The American people set a 
■^ noble example when they 
decided to devote to education 
money they might have received 
from the sale, after the war, of 
the ’unwanted surplus war ma¬ 
terial left by their Forces in the 
various countries in which they 
had operated. 

The money thus made is being 
used to finance educational ex¬ 
changes between the U S and the 
other lands. Ihe Act of (^oiy^ 
gress to make this possible i-t 
called the Fulbright Act. 

This year, as many as 192 
British professors and research 
students may receive travellin.i; 

, grants under the Fulbright 
scheme to go to America and 
work there. Those who recei\'e 
the grants must give proof that 
they have educational emiiloy- 
ment awaiting them in the U S. 

Altogether 648 professors ami 
students are going to the U if 
under this scheme from eleven 
countries where Americans left 
behind surplus gear ; and O 4 S, 
Americans are going abroad to' 
teach or carry out research work. 


'T'liis is the spirit which laughs 
^ at small worries and greets 
the big ones with a conquering 
cheer ; to keep a healthy mind 
in this way is one of the soundest 
recipes for keeping- a healthy 
body. 

As a nation we are perhaps too 
ready to “ tfike something ” to 
keep us well. We listen too 
lightly to,persuasive suggestions 
about pills and potions instead 
of practising jnst a little more 
self-discipline in food and exer¬ 
cise. 


KEEP ON-SIDE 

This is the symbol of the 19.50 
Children’s Safety Campaign. 
It shows two children, an older 



To eat "a little of what you 
fancy,” and to believe that ” it 
does you good " is an old song, 
but sound commonsense. So is 
the idea that if you think ” fine 
and high thoughts ” you are 
helping to keep your mind 
healthy. 


one pulling back a yourigstcr.. 
about to dash across the r<%d. 


Ct P.VTJL believed tliat " the 
things of good report ” are 
grand to know about, but he also 
recommended his .friends to 
“ think on these things.” Mind 
and body are mutually inter¬ 
dependent — one cannot be 
healthy without the other. To 
respect them both together is the 
surest guide to a long and healthy 
life. 


The little picture reminds u“ 
that the success of the canijjaign 
depends on the support of senior 
boys and girls whose duty it is to 
help the less experienced. 

But juniors too can join in, 
chiefly by keeping the rules aj 
they do when playing football 
and hockey. We all try to keep 
on-side on the playing field, let 
us make a point of not beiiig off¬ 
side on the road. n\ 


Under thee E 


rare ’Watussi cattle, the bison, 
and Indian wild asses. 

The most precious birds are 
the monkey-eating eagle (priced 
a year ago at £500, a figure likely 
to be repeated), and the Steller’s 
sea-eagle (£350). 

King penguins, formerly priced 
at £200 each, will, according to 
one expert, be “25 per cent down.” 

Craven Hill 


On the Fringe of Truth 

■f DO not know what I may 
^ appear to the world, but to 
myself I seem to have been 
only a boy playing on the sea¬ 
shore and in diverting myself 
now and then finding a smoother, 
pebble, or a prettier shell, than 
ordinary', whilst tlie great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me. Sir Isaac- Ncivton 


experimental all-in holiday 
scheme is to he tried in Scotland. 
But only if it rains. ts 

Q ‘ 

gOME men think a military life 

is borin.g. Do not like to be 

drilled. 

-3 

J^E.XHILL has started a Meals on 
Wheels scheme. Everything is 
done to cc turn. 

,3 - ^ 

fTOUSES in Colchester are being 
built by floodlight. Instead 
of bricklayers ? 


BEYOND RECALL 


COUR things that never come 
back; 


The sped arrow. 

The spoken word. 

Time past. 

The neglected opportunity. 
A ncient Egyptian Proverb 



^HE comb trade is flourishing. 5. 
people can keep their hair on. 
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THINGS SAID 

Jn this country we are meeting 
our conditions with courage, 
endui'ance, and good humour, 
and. are seeking at once to 
reform and to conserve, to go 
forward as the times demand 
and yet not lose those qualities 
which we have learned to love 
and trust in English life. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

NivERSiTiES and industry 
must malre a positive effort 
to get to kno-^v each other better, 
and learn more about each other’s 
way of life. Lord Trent 

'Y'eciixical skill is of first 
importance, but imaccom- 
jjanied by a high and moral 
purpose it will only make men 
clever, it will not fit them for 
the world. The Home Secretary 

Qiiristians could do a great 
deal to remove the spirit of 
hatred, jealousy, and envy which 
actuated so much political life. 

Canon L. J. Collins 
—♦+— 

Hidden Toy Fair 

Jt is a little tantalising that 
what is claimed to be the 
biggest display of toys in Britain 
should be hidden from us as 
though it were a hoard in a rob¬ 
bers’ cave to which wc have not 
the Open Sesame. 

This disjffay is temptingly 
named the Harrogate Toy and 
Fancy Goods Fair and is being 
held from January 9 to 13. Over 
200 British firms are exhibiting 
their entrancing wares, and 
about 5000 visitors will feast 
their eyes , on treasures which 
would delight us. These lucky 
people will all be buyers. 

, young friend of ours des¬ 
perately suggested borrowing 
father’s bowler, donning a false 
jiioustache, and trying to get in 
ilk one of the “ Trade.” But we 
likve advised him against it. 
The public are not admitted. 

We shall have to wait until 
next Christmas before .seeing anv 
of the wonders at the Fair. ' 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Joint Stuart Mill wrote. 
Ask yourself whether you are 
happy, and yon cease to be so. 


tutor’s Table 



' ' PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

!f the boy who threw 
up his job caught it 


^MliI?ICAXS are haying less 
butler. Will give us fewer pais 
on the bach. 

^ MAN” complained that a plane 
tiew six feet over his chimney 
pot. Wonder whose they %vere. 

3 ' 

'JANADA may cut our bacon, says 
a newspaper. The rashers will 
>e dry before they get here. 

0 

^ FILM star was angry when it 
was suggested- that she could 
lot cook. She boiled with indig- 
lation. 


Welsh Guides Come 
to Town 

When the Girl Guide Head¬ 
quarters in London are re¬ 
decorated they will glow witli the 
■loyalty of Welsli Guides, for 
recently 350 Guides from every 
county in Wales came to Town 
with 350 pots of distemper as a 
contribution towards brightening 
Imperial Headquarters. . 

It was an exciting pilgrimage 
for these girls, many of whom 
had never been to London be¬ 
fore. Some of them set out with 
their distemper pots at five in 
the morning, and they travelled 
to London in two special trains. 
They were received at Head¬ 
quarters by the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Lady Stratheden and 
Campbell, and they stayed the 
nigh^ in the Deep Shelters at 
Clapham. Next day they went 
on a sight-seeing tour of London. 

Their visit u-ith their jiractical 
offering illustrates the devotion 
to their grand movement of 
Guidos everywhere. 

Unwanted Dogs 

P'his is the month when young 
dog-lovers may be able to 
help a dog which is in danger of 
being turned adrift because its 
owner cannot pay for a renewal 
of the licence—due on January i. 

Such an owner can be informed 
that Canine Defence will pay for 
the unwanted dog to be pain¬ 
lessly destroyed, which is much 
kinder than for it to be cast 
adrift. Dogs known to be strays 
should be taken to the police. 

Canine Defence also buys do,g- 
licences for old age pensioners, 
disabled e.x-Servicemen, widows 
with families, and blind people 
whose dogs are not exempted as 
guide dogs. Letters from dog- 
lovers who know of a de.serving 
case will be welcome at Canine 
Defence, 8 Clifford Street, 
London, W i. 

-—++— 

THE WINTRY WOOD, 

Cet in a crowd of silent hills 
Stands now the leafless wood. 
A little jewel on God’s palm 
It loiters through the winter’s 
calm 

In chilly .solitude. 

Among.st its roots, till warm days 
dawn 

Sleeps through its lengthened 
night 

The hedgehog in his nest of 
leaves 

Above whose roof the spider 
weave.s 

His net against the light. 

Herbert Stoneley 


A Nation True to Itself 

|-JOLD fast to the strenuous 
patriotism and .the - simjjle 
creed of our fathers,' remember¬ 
ing this solemn truth—that a 
nation which preserves its faith 
in God and in itself, can never 
fail, can never come to an ignoble 
end. Lord Rosebery 

NEW YEAR WISH 

I ASK and wish not to .appear 
More beauteous, rich, or gay: 
Lord, make me wiser every year. 
And better every day. 

Charles Lamb 


januarY / 4 . I9S0 



Whose Move ? 


Forbidden by parents to keep mice 
in their homes, members of the 
Macclesfield Boys’ Club, Cheshire, 
havi formed a tame mice group. 
Joe Sedgewick, aged 15. who is the 
chairman, is here being interrupted 
in a game of draughts by two of the 
pet mice and the club cat. Whiskey. 


YOUTH AT THE 
GAMES 

One of the youngest competi¬ 
tors in the .Empire Games 
to be held next month in New 
Zealand will be 14-year-old Joan 
C 5 'nthia Harrison of South 
Africa. Schoolgirl daughter of 
an East London bank clerk, Joan 
is certainly one of the world’s up- 
and-coming swimming. cham¬ 
pions. 

Coached by her father and 
mother, both of whom have , won 
distinction as swimmers, Joan 
already holds eight South African 
records—from 100 yards to 880 
yards, both senior and junior 
events. 

Recently Joan recorded a time 
of 5 minutes 24,4 seconds for the 
440 yards free-style event, which 
is 15 seconds better than the win¬ 
ning time at the last Empire 
Games. 


Manchester’s Brightest 
Jewel 

^NE of the most famous libraries in the world has been cele- 
brating its jubilee. The John Rylands Library in Deansgate, 
Manchester, formally dedicated to the public in October 1899, 
first opened it doors in January 1900. • ■ : ^ 


The John Rylands Library, 
a memorial to one of Man¬ 
chester’s best-known business 
men and benefactors of last 
century, has been called the 
brightest jewel in the city's 
smoky crown; and certainly no 
man could be commemorated 
more nobly. 

It happened that when Lord 
Spencer was offering for sale 
his famous Althorp Library, 
the richest private library in 
Europe, Mrs John Rylands was 
planning to found a library in 
memory of her husband, and by 
an act of great imagination she 
bought the 40,000 precious 
volumes for £250,000. It was a 
dazzling prize, but a few years 
later Mrs Rylands paid another 
fortune almost as great for the 
GOOO rare manuscripts Of the 
Earl of Crawford. 

Literary Mecca 

Such were the foundations of 
this literary Mecca, a place of 
pilgrimage for all who love rare 
and beautiful things, the memor¬ 
ial of a cotton manufacturer who 
made a fortune in Manchester 
and in this way gave it back. 

John Rylands began life with 
the 19th century and began 
work as a small weaver at 
■Wigan with his two brothers, all 
grammar-school boys of St 
Helens. There is little to say of 
him except that he was an extra¬ 
ordinary man who did extra¬ 
ordinarily well in business, a 
devoted Nonconformist who loved 
to help others. 

When he died his wife remem¬ 
bered his love of books and set 
to work to build this library as 
his monument. She planned it 
on cathedral lines, to be worthy 
of the books it should house. The 
building took nine years, with 
Basil Champneys as architect, 
and it is magnificent, a Gothic 
monument inspired by John 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Archi¬ 
tecture. 

.Nearly half a million books 
and manuscripts the John Ry¬ 


lands Library now-contains, in¬ 
cluding innumerable treasures 
beyond price. Here is one of the 
world’s most wonderful collection 
of Bibles, and, most precious 
among its manuscripts, a scrap 
of papyrus found in a rubbish- 
heap in Egypt which lay in this 
librai-y for years before it was 
realised that on it are Christ’s 
words to Pilate, which may have 
been copied from St.John’s own 
manuscript less than a century 
after the trial in Jerusalem. 

Some of the most important 
learned conli'ibutions to know¬ 
ledge are first made public in 
The Bulletin of the John Ry¬ 
lands Library, and every winter 
there is a series of lectures by 
eminent scholars, open to all who 
care to attend. The library also 
provides a home for tens of 
thousands of important tracts 
.and pamphlets which historians 
have to study in order to get a 
true view of the life of bygone 
days. 

Such is the memorial which 
Mrs John Rylands raised to her 
husband, to keep his ■ name 
honoured for ever. 


Experiment With 
Teeth 

'][’Hn Ministry of Education are 
to experiment with a new 
anti-decay solution on children’s 
teeth. The solution is sodium 
fluoride and, with parents' per¬ 
mission, it will be applied to the 
teeth of 250 school children at 
regular intervals after they have 
received dental treatment. 

It is believed by dental authori¬ 
ties that this new anti-decay 
preparation enables the teeth to 
withstand the effects of saliva 
until about the age of twenty 
and prevents decay in the teeth 
of four persons out of ten. 

The results of the experiment 
will be considered by dental 
experts and the preparation is 
likely to be widely used if it is 
successful. 





A skier, resting on Seat Sandal in the Lake District, 
looks out over Derwentwater to the Pikes beyond 


OUR HOMELAND 
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Meeting the 
Bushmen 

An expedition from the Rhodes 
Livingstone Museum has been 
visiting Barotseland, in the 
southernmost corner of Northern 
Rhodesia, to study the last re- 
maining scattered tribes of Bush¬ 
men. 

The most primitive aboriginal 
race in South Africa, the Bush¬ 
men used to occupy the whole 
southern part of the continent; 
but they are now dying out, and 
it is calculated that there are 
onlv 26,000 left, mostly living in 
the Kalahari Desert. They are 
quite different from the ordinary 
Negro-^much smaller and differ¬ 
ing widely in their habits. Like 
our own Stone Age ancestors, 
too, the early Bushmen were 
magnificent artists, and surviving 
examples of their art have 
astonished modern archaeolo¬ 
gists. 

When the expedition arrived 
at the first encampment in 
Barotseland they found that they 
were the first Europeans ever to 
reach there. The encampment 
consisted of a number of wind¬ 
breaks made of three or four 
grass mats stretched between 
sticks, and when the Bushmen 
want to move they simply un¬ 
fasten the mats from the sticks, 
roll them up, and are ready for 
the journey. 

Primitive Hunters 

Bushmen must be able to move 
their living quarters easily, for 
they are mainly hunters, and 
frequently have to be on the 
move looking for game. They 
are clever trackers and are adept 
at getting close to their prey 
disguised in the skins of animals. 
Their hunting weapon is the bow 
used with stone-tipped arrows, 
and they eke out a scanty exist¬ 
ence with nuts and roots. 

Wherever they went the 
members of the expedition found 
the Bushmen friendly and ready 
to barter for any' of their goods. 
They were dressed in skins and 
for the most part their way of 
life was very primitive. They 
had no knowledge of pottery or 
ironwork and used the shells of 
tortoises for food bowls. 


The Children's Newsfrnper, January 14, 1950 


Steps to Sporting Fame ® Bert Williams 



Firmly established as Another great England goal- 
England’s goalkeeper keeper, Harry Hibbs, of Bir- 
is fair-haired, athletic mingham, was his boyhood 
Bert Williams, who idol. Hibbs became mana- 
comes from Bradley, ger of Walsall F C and gave 
near Bilston, Stafford- young Williams his chance, 
shire. Bert quickly made good. 



A step upward came when he His greatest international 
was transferred to Wolver- performance so far was for 
hampton Wanderers ; inter- England v Italy last Novem- 
national honours and a Cup' her. Young autograph hunt- 
medal followed. Bert is one ers crowded round him as he 
of the fastest sprinters in the came off. The Italians called 
team. him “ The Big Cat." 


Pioneering in Temperatures Far Below Zero 


^EW industries are being built 
in Arctic regions which not 
long ago were called “useless.” 
In Northern Canada, Alaska, and 
the USSR young men and 
women are demonstrating the 
same pioneering spirit that was 
shown by the early settlers in 
new-found lands. 

And the prize? To wrest from 
the polar regions- their vast 
mineral wealth, to fish their 
mighty rivers, to fell their great 
trees, and to farm three million 
square miles of soil which in the 
brilliant northern summer is as 
productive as the black soil of the 
Ukraine. 

The modern pioneers face 
winter cold so intense that it 
cracks rubber, freezes the minute 
vi ater-content -■ in petrol and 
brings vehicles and aircraft to a 
halt, freezes photographic film 
so that it shatters like glass, and 
weakens the finest steel so that 
it splinters like alabaster. And 
for this reason scientists are 
making great efforts to proof 
men and machines against cold. 

This winter the results of these 
scientific experiments will be 
tested in temperatures of down 
to 80 degrees below zero; and 
when the temperature drops 


towards this figure strange 
things begin to happen! 

At first it is amusing to hear 
your breath crackling like 
Chinese crackers as it floats away 
on a “ thirty below ” wind; but 
at minus 40 it feels as though 
invisible tweezers were plucking 
out the nose-hairs; and when you 
breathe through the mouth to 
give the nose a rest, the cold 
“scalds ” the throat. 

Protection For Workers 

Research workers are now 
testing clothing designed to pro¬ 
tect the northern pioneer against 
such intense cold. 

It has already been proved 
that men can live and work in 
cold so intense that it stops 
machinery. In Spitsbergen, for 
example, coal-miners work at 
this time of year in the extreme 
cold common to this ice-locked 
island barely 800 miles from the 
North Pole itself. And there are 
many colder places than Spits¬ 
bergen. One, the Siberian area 
of Verkhoyansk, has a mean 
winter temperature of minus 
50 degrees P, and there, on 
January 3, 1885, the world’s 
lowest temperature was recorded, 
minus 94 degrees F. 


■When the temperature drops 
to the minus eighties the 400 
families of Verkhoyansk take to 
the system of communicating 
tunnels beneath their homes, 
sometimes spending several weeks 
under the frozen ground. But 
when the wind drops the,\' come 
out and work; even if their area 
is known as the “Cold Pole.” 

In spite of the difficulties 
involved in colonising areas sub¬ 
ject to intense cold, this colonisa¬ 
tion is going ahead fast. The 
population of Russia’s Arctic 
regions has quadrupled to two 
million since 1925, that of Alaska 
has doubled in ten years, and 
miners, meteorologists, and engi¬ 
neers are ever puling deeper 
into Canada’s Great Northlands. 

Progress is slow, and that 
is why the best scientific brains 
in Russia, Canada, and the 
United States have been busy 
every winter since 1940 devising 
equipment which even minus 
90 . degrees F will not effect; 
and troops, trappers, busli-pilots 
—all who live in the Par North— 
will spend this winter testing 
new metals, new clothing, and 
new foods devised in the Cold 
Research Laboratories of Alaska, 
Canada, the USSR, and Britain. 


A Priory is 
Re-Born 

SCENE reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages may be witnessed 
at the 700-year-old Pluscarden 
Priory, near Elgin, in the north 
of Scotland, where gowned and 
cowled Benedictine monks move 
among the ruined walls, begin¬ 
ning to restore what is to be 
their future home. 

Pluscarden Priory was founded 
in 1230 by Alexander II of Scot¬ 
land, and was occupied first of 
all by Valliscaulian monks. In 
1454 it was given to the Bene¬ 
dictines and a flourishing 
religious community developed 
there; but disaster and destruc¬ 
tion came with the Reformation 
and the priory passed into private 
hands. 

Recently Lord Colum Crichton- 
Stuart presented the priory to 
the Benedictines of Prinknash 
Abbey, near Gloucester, and they 
have sent fourteen monks to pre¬ 
pare the way for a small com¬ 
munity of craftsmen monks, in¬ 
cluding masons and bricklayers, 
who will be engaged in the main 
work of restoration. Already the 
foundations of the old priory 
have been laid bare, as well as 
the remains of the original drain¬ 
age and water systems. 

Even while at work the monks 
keep the traditional ceremonies 
of their order, and at times the 
quiet chimes of an improvised 
carillon of bells may be heard 
among the ruined walls. 


Ancient Ear-Rings 

long ago a British, migrant 
landed in Australia with a 
pair of gold ear-rings which he 
had bought in the island of 
Rhodes in 1946. 

■Seen by an Australian archaeo¬ 
logist, the ear-rings were promptly 
- bought for the University of 
Sydney’s Nicholson Museum, for 
they proved to be well over 
2000 years old. The ear-rings are 
of pure gold, with finely-worked 
gold discs, each set with a 
garnet; and, below, hang figures 
representing the 'Winged Victory 
of Samothrace. 

Originally, it is believed, this 
treasure was found in Patmos. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS—Final Instalmentof Charles Dickens* famous Novel told in Pictures 



The two men seemed to think Pip too III to be 
moved, for they went away. Later, Pip saw that 
his old friend Joe, the blacksmith, was there. 
Joe stayed and nursed him tenderly. He told 
Pip that'Miss Havisham was dead and had left 
most of her wealth to Estella. Orlick had been 
imprisoned for burglary. Pip gradually recovered 
and one morning he found Joe had gone, and 
the kindly and generous fellow had left behind a 
' receipt for Pip’s debt which he had paid. 



As soon as he was strong enough, Pip set off 
for the village and met Joe and Biddy just 
after they had been married ! He told them 
that Herbert had offered him a job as clerk at 
Cairo. “ I shall never rest until I have worked 
for^he money with which you kept me out of 
prison,” he told Joe. “ Receive my humble 
thanks for all you have done for me, and all 
I have so ill repaid ! ” The good-hearted 
pair begged him to say no more. 



Pip went out to work with Herbert in Cairo 
and stayed there 11 years, frequently writing 
to Joe and Biddy. During that time he 
became a partner in the firm, and Herbert 
found out that it had. been Pip who had 
secretly helped him with money. Then Pip 
came home and, peeping into the kitchen of the 
old forge, he saw a little boy sitting beside 
the fire, Joe and Biddy had named him Pip ! 

A little girl slept in Biddy’s lap. 



Thinking sadly of Estella, whom he still loved 
Pip went to see Miss Havisham’s old house 
He knew that Estella had been unhappily 
married and that her husband had died two 
years ago. Then, to his astonishment, in the 
derelict garden, he saw her ! She told him she 
had not been in this old haunt since she and 
Pip parted there years ago. Hand in hand 
they walked out of the ruined place, and he 
knew they would never be parted again. 


Watch this page next week for the first part of a 


new picture-version of John Gilpin's famous ride 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 14, I^SO 


$JANE & DAVID ON TOUR WITH THE OPERA $ 



New Series of Short Stories 

by GEOFFREY TREASE 

Continuing ." A Question of Cash 

Strange Voices 
in Stockholm 


Stockholm Town Hall 


Jane and David, who are in 
Stockholm, have advertised that 
they will give lessons in English, 
because they loant to raise funds. 
In response to their advertise¬ 
ment they are visited by a young 
man, who takes them in his car 
and Stops outside an official- 
looking building. Jane and David 
have some misgivings. 

“ T 10 RRiBLY like police-head- 
I—I quarters! ” 

■* David’s muttered 
words filled Jane with fresh 
alarm. But it was too late to run 
away. The tall young stranger 
was bustling them across the 
pavement into the oiticial-looking 
building. The man in uniform 
was saluting. 

Had she and David done some¬ 
thing dreadful by putting that 
small advertisement on the book¬ 
seller’s notice-board? As she 
stepped into the lift, she tried to 
remember what they had said. 

English conversation in 
students’ own homes. Young 
English gentleman and lady ivill 
give lessons. 

What 'harm was there in that? 

But, she reminded herself with 
a nervous gulp, they were abroad. 
Every country had its own rules. 
Perhaps, in Sweden, boys and 
girls were forbidden to work for 
money—she knew there - was an 
age-limit in England. Or perhaps 
it was because she and David 
were foreign visitors—she remem¬ 
bered again that in England 
foreigners must not work without 
something called a Home Office 
permit 

We ought to have asked, she 
thought. 

gui they had asked nobody, not 
even their parents. If they 
had had any replies to their 
advertisement, and earned some 
Swedish money, it was to have 
been a glorious surprise. 

Well, we littvo had a reply, she 
told herself with a grim little 
smile as the lift came to a 
■standstill, but I’m sure it isn’t 
genuine! The stranger could not 
want lessons himself, for his 
English was almost perfect, and 
when he said he had “many 
children ” he could not be telling 
the truth. He was not old 
enough. 

They walked along a thickly- 
carpeted corridor. He opened.a 
door and pushed them into a 
small office, where another man 
sat at what looked like a tele¬ 
phone switchboard. I'he stranger 
grunted something in Swedish, 
which' the operator answered. 
Then he opened another door, 
and led the children into an 
inner-office. 

The first thing that struck 
Jane"\yas that there were no 
windows... Or, if there was one, 
it was instantly covered. For, 
even as she began to look round 
the blank walls, there was a soft 
swish behind her. Glancing back, 
she saw that the stranger had 
pulled down a dark screen over 
part of the wall. 


J)avid, too, was beginning ’ to 
like the situation less and 
less. This blank, shuttered room, 
with the electric light. burning- 
steadily at a quarter past ten on 
a sunny morning, was not at all 
the place he had expected. 

He remembered films where 
gallant secret agents were 
trapped by the dictator’s police. 
The room had a nasty sound¬ 
proof look, as though built to 
muffle the screams of tortured 
captives. 

It was all very well to 
remember that Sweden had no 
secret police, that the Swedes 
were a democratic people. The 
fact remained—here he was with 
Jane in an ugly-looking fix, and 
it was poor comfort to remind 
himself that he was only in 
Stockholm. He might have been 
anywhere. Not a murmur pene¬ 
trated that sinister room from 
the streets, outside. 

“gHALL wo sit down?’’ said the 
young man pleasantly. He 
sat down on one side of the table, 
and signed to them to sit 
opposite. 

“Please,” said Jane, “we didn’t 


Build this toy with the . . 

Industrious Imps 



TU5T BEhD ft pjece: ot iaatchbox 
COVER &GLU1 IT OMHERE- 



mean any harm. 'We can explain 
everything——” 

• "We’d better not. say any¬ 
thing,” David broke in, trying to 
sound grown-up. It was up to 
him, he felt, to take charge of 
the situation. He had often read 
what to do when in trouble with 
foreign police. He faced the 
strangar with all the dignity he 
could muster. “We should like 
to see the British Consul.” 

“Indeed?” The young man 
raised his eyebrow-s with an 
amused smile. 

“Yes—indeed,” David retorted. 
“Also; you must get in touch with 
our pai'ents-—” 

"Just a minute.” The young 
man drew out a fountain-pen. 
“Your parents—their names? 
Where are they staying?” 

David gave the information 
and it was duly written down. 

“And what are you doing in 
Stockholm?” 

In spite of his previous 
decision to say nothing until the 
consul arrived, David launched 
into a long explanation. At last 
the young man checked him 
with a raised hand and looked at 
Jane. “Now you tell me, please.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” David 
asked angrily. 

“Of course. But I want to hear 
the young lady speak a little, 
too! ” 

'J'HAT squashed David, and Jane 
—if she had not still been 
feeling so worried—could almost 
have begun to like their 
questioner. As it was, she seized 
the chance to explain why they 
had wanted so badly to earn 
some Swedish currency. “You 
see, the opera company has had 
its tour extended by several 
weeks,” she said, “but as we 
aren’t really m it, we don’t get 
the same allowance of sterling. 
If we don’t do something, we 
shall have to go back home, so 
we thought perhaps if we could 
earn some Swedish money-” 

“Thank you,” interrupted the 
young man. “That will do.” 

“But, you see, if-” 

“I have heard enough,” he said, 
and his tone was not so rude as 
his words. He picked up a tele¬ 
phone and spoke into it. 

“I still demand to see the 
British Consul,” piped up David, 
sailing into action again. 

“That will not be necessary.” 

“What are you going to do with 
us?” cried Jane. 

“You will see,” said the Swede 
with a mysterious smile, “or 
rather you will hear,” 

JjAviD jumped to his feet, pull¬ 
ing Jane with him. “Come 
on,”* he said, “we re getting out 
of here!” 

“Shall we sit down?” said the 
Swede, so pleasantly that David 
turned in surprise, his hand on 
the door-knob. The young man 
had not moved from his chair, 
and was making no effort to stop 
their escape, 

Jane was goggling at him. She 
had been facing him when the 

• last words w'ere spoken and she 
had seen something which David 
had not. 

The man’s lips had never 
moved! 

rpHEN, before she could utter a 
syllable, came another voice 
^a strange voice she had never 
heard before. 

“Please, ■We didn’t mean any 
harm. .We can explain every¬ 
thing--” 

She felt David’s hand on her 
■ arm. His voice was full of 
wonder. .“Jane? Did you speak? 
But your lips are not—V” 
Continued on page 10 
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M.iRS LTD. 
■SLOUCH. BUCKS 


HITLER HEADS—FREE! 

This packet including attractive Triansular, 
5 Hitler Heads, Australians, Czechoslovakians 
and others will be given free to all appli¬ 
cants who request my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.3), 

** Larkfaill/' 237 Hartford Road, 
Davenham, Northwich. CHESHIRE. 


LEARN MORSE 

with this 
genuine 

AIR 

MINISTRY 
BUZZER SET 

Not a toy but 3 precision built buzrer set 
used for practice by Service radio operators. 
Well balanced Key fitment for battery, 
buzzer note ta variable from high to low 
tones. This special offer is made to' 
readers of The ' Children's ' Newspaper at 
the low cost of 4/11 , Post Free (U.K. only). 

Battery 2/- extra, postage 6d. (Post free 
if ordered with buzzer.) 

RYNESS LTD. - 

178 STAMFORD HILL, LONDON. N.IS 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

SoncT 3d for our NEW B-VRGAIX I.IST of 500 
.kpi’ies. There are plenty of dualini; with 
FOOTBALL. CRICKET. BOXIXG, TENNIS, 
C.^US, AEROPLANES, SHIPS. RAILWAY 
ENGINES, BIRDS and a hundred and one 
otlier Eub.iects. '^ALBUilS to hold 200 cards 
l/9.\. 100 different cards 2/9. PACKETS 

varyin; between 20 and 30 cards on one 
subject 1/3 each, post free.' 

E. H. W. LTD./DEPT. “ C.»» 

42 Victoria Street. London. S.W.l. 


SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

“TABLE . 
SOCCER*' 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Played with 22 minia¬ 
ture men, ball and ^oals. 
All the thrills of real 
Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penally kicks, 
offside, 2 :o:tl saves, in¬ 
juries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs avaiiabie. 
Send 3d. stamp for full 
details and Order I'onnto ; 
P. A.‘ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, T’anbridge Wells, 
Kent. - 


NO DICE.. 
HO 

BLOWING... 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 
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From 

SUNRISE to SUNSET 




Urge BR. COLONIAL U.F.U. Issue (Mint). 

Request Approvals and enclose 3d. 
stamp. Write now— 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE face that for the past 70 years we have 
scoured the markets for sHree and out-of* 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps In the FINEST condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 70 YEARS we have been sending out 
sheets of stamps on approval. Every stamp 
we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 


R. & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. CN), 

DARTMOUTH RD., LONDON, N.W.Z 


ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(D«pt. CN). South Hackney. London, £.9, England. 

Established ISSO 


-k FREE! 

Fine Packet 12 stamps includes Afghanistan, 
Surma, Caledonia, Ethiopia, Malay (Tiger), 
Manchukuo, Miquelon, etc. Send 21d. 
postage and ask to see an Approval selection 
of attractive stamps. 

C. STOCKTON & CO. 
BRIDGWATER DRIVE, 
WESTCLtFF-ON-SEA. ESSEX 

SOMALILAND U.P.U. 
& WEDDING FREE 

Laree U.P.U. also attractive W£DI>INO 
& 2 large Malta. All Free to collectors 
askin? to see iny Amazius Approvals. 3d. 
must be sent to cover my postage and bargain 
lists. Without Approvals 9d. (Join. “ Xbo 
Code Stamp Club ” If-}. 


JUNGLE, DESERT, WILD LIFE 

LARGE BEAUTIFUL STAMPS FREE! 

Sliowiiig Jungle Animals, Warriors, 
Witch Doctors. Women, Village 
Scenes, Palm Trees, Mountains, 
cle. An amazing Free racket. Ask for 
Discount ApprowiLs and enclose 3d. stamp 
. for postage, etc. 

JOHN RICHARDS (C.N.), 

292 Robin Hood Lane, Birmingham, 28 


SPLENDID GIFT ! ! ! 

Two Graiul Sets—one Belgium, one Fr. 
Colonial—and a Perforation-gauge sent 
absolutely free to all applicants for my 
Appro>aIs. 

Enclose 3d. stamp for postage, please. 

A. NELSON 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 37, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


Dept. C N, 38 Thorold Road, Ilford, Essei. 


TRANSJORDAN, ETC., FREE 



Free for (he asking T Wc will send you 
ABSDLUTEIjY free this very large 
sc.irc»' Ntanip reiently isJSHcd by TBAKS- 
JORDAN coiniiifinoraliug the 75th Acni- 
ver.s.u’.v of tJic Universal i’osiaJ Union and 
depictins The (Jlobe, a llaihvay Train, a 
Steaitiship and an Aeroplane. In addition 
we will give von a black ROUMANIAN 
Poslaae Due; I’ielorial SWITZERLAND 
(Lake Lugano and Mount Pan Salvatore); 
HOEEAND (Girl Queen) and several other 
good stamps also, all Absolutely Free. 

To obtain all Ihc.'iie. .in.st .Tsk for TRANS¬ 
JORDAN PACKET FREE and an 
Approval Selection. Enclose 3d. stamps for 
our posting costs. In aildition wc will also 
.send you Free two Illustrated Pages of 
lovely stamps. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


Strange Voices in Stockholm 


Coatiaued from page £> 

But David’s cry was all mixed 
up with David’s firm, grown-up 
voiefe saying: “We’d better not 
say anything. We should like to 
see the British Consul.” 

“Indeed?” came the young 
man’s voice, but his smiling 
mouth never moved. 

They stared at him, and 
then at each other, as though 
bewitched. Each could hear the 
other two speaking, but. Jane 
could not hear Jane, and David 
could not hear David. He heard 
a strange boy using the very 
words he had used not five 
minutes ago. and Jane heard an 
unknown girl doing the same. 
Yet there were only the three of 
them in the room. 

J)avio was the first to realise 
that the sound cam.e from a 
loudspeaker in the corner. 

“You recorded what we said!” 
he burst out. “I knew you were 
the secret police-” 

“Oh, no,” the, young man con¬ 
tradicted him. The voices had 
ceased by now. “This is only, a 
broadcasting studio.” 

“You don’t mean—you’ve been 
broadcasting us?” said Jane in 
horror. 

“Certainly not. A voice-test, 
only. I wished you to be quite 
natural, so I did not tell you that 
there was a microphone dangling 
over your heads.” The young 
man laughed, bent over, and 
pulled up the blind. Through a 
glass panel they saw the engineer 
in the control-room—the man 
they had mistaken for a switch¬ 
board operator. 

“I said I had many children,” 
went on the tall young man. “it 
is quite true—they are the boys 
and girls all over Sweden who 
listen to my programme. I have 
prepared a series of twelve 
weekly lessons In English con¬ 
versation—but I cannot -find 


English children to speak my 
script, I thought I should have 
to take it to London and get it 
recorded with the help of the 
BBC. Then the bookseller told 
me that you were quite young, so 
I thought I would try' your 
voices.” 

“What are they like?” asked 
Jane eagerly. 

“They are both clear. Keep 
them natural, like that, and they 
will be excellent for radio.” 

“But mine didn’t sound like 
me!” protested David. 

“A recording never does—to 
oneself. We hear our own voices 
from—how can I explain —inside 
our heads; but when It is 
recorded it comes into our ears 
from outside, like other sounds, 
and only then do we hear it as 
other people do.” 

“J)ID you say twelve weekly 
lessons?” asked Jane, her 
spirits falling again. “We’re only 
here for a week, you see-—” 

“If we work hard we can 
record all the lessons in that 
time,” the young man assured 
her. “Let us go to my office now, 
and get a contract typed out for 
your parents to see. For twelve 
broadcasts it will be quite a big 
fee—enough, I think, to carry you 
a good deal farther on your 
travels. But I must get your 
parents to consent-” 

“You can leave that to us!” 
said Jane and David together. 

Xerl irccITs aiU'cntiire taliex plare 
in EinUnul. Order your C X notv. 


History of Man 

A NEW seven-volume history of 
mankind from the Stone Age 
to the Atomic Age has been 
planned by Unesco. It will tell 
the- story of man’s progress in 
terms of inventions, institutions, 
and works of art, and will take 
ten years to complete. 


-BEDTtME CORNER - 

Tale of a Tiresome Mouse 


TIis real name was Marma- 
duke Mouse, but all the 
other creatures on the farm ' 
called him Mr Inquisitive. He 
always would poke his nose 
into everything. 

He poked it into the brown 
hen’s nesting-box and made 
her jump so that she cracked 
an egg. He poked It into the 
grey mare’s manger, which 
startled her so that she sneezed 
and blew half 
her hay on to 
the floor. 

Altog ether 
he was so tire- 
some that 
everyone se¬ 
cretly hoped 
that something 
might . happen 
to teach him a 
lesson. 

Which it did. 

One day he 
poked his nose 
into a big crate 
standing in the 
barn. It was 
full of eggs 
waiting to be taken to the 
packing station. 

“Ha, ha!” cried he. “I’ll 
get inside. There might-be a 
cracked one; and there’s no 
brown hen to stop me from 
licking the drips.” 

There were none on the top 
layer, so he nibbled thi'ough 
the cardboard tray to the 
next; and to the next; and 



to the next; till at last he 
found one. He licked up the 
drips, and then, curling up, 
went to sleep. 

Presently along came the 
lorry, the man collected the 
crate, and away it went, 
Marmaduke and all, to the 
packing station. 

How the packer jumped 
when he opened the crate and 
found Marmaduke! Marma¬ 
duke jumped, 
too, and ran 
and hid behind 
some boxes. 
He had to stay 
in hiding there 
for days, living 
on drips from 
cracked eggs 
till he hated 
the taste of 
them. 

“If only I 
could get back 
to the farm!” 
he cried miser¬ 
ably. 

Well, he did 
get back. For 
one day the empty crate in 
which he was hiding was put 
on the lorry and taken back 
to his own barn for refilling. 

As,Marmaduke climbed out 
and scuttled away to safety 
he vow’ed: “ I’ll never be in¬ 
quisitive again! ” 

And you may be sure he 
never was. 

Jane Thornicrofi 


TAe ChUdren's Newspaper, fanvary 14, 050 



Can you do 
good turns 
at once ? 


Mother sometimes gives you aa odd 
copper when you do a Job for her and 
this is how you can turn one good turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. , 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it? 

--SEND THIS COUPON NOW 



TO THE LE.VCL'E OF PITY, VICTORY HOL'SE, 
lEICESTEa SQL'.IRE, W.C,2 

Pltast enrol me as a Member, I enclose 
P.O. for 216 . 

NAME--- 


ADDRESS . 


I - yr.BASK USE BLOCK CAIP1TALS|| 



SUPER PACKET FREE 

Ilnve you got tlio largii 
liic’torial of 

JIOXAC'O portraying tUo 
famous collector Presi¬ 
dent lloosevelt with his 
coIlectionP It is FKEK, 
and also the foUowiui* 
fine stamps, ARC do TRIOMPIIE, siamp 
brought b.v the Allies to FIlAA’C'J'I wJieii the/ 
landed in ^*ORM.V^■DY, an obsolete) 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA, ilasaryk of CZFC'KO- 
I’^LOVAKIA, also Van Muller of Aiisiralia, a 
one million stamp of inflation GERMAXY and 
a pictorial CEYLOX. A fine packet and 
absolutely FREE, just enclose 3d. for postage 
and request our world famous Approvals aud 
illustrated price list of albums and sots. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(C N), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAl 



^ SCPERB COIONIAIS 
FREE 

InKilpf* Oilmen ail 
Jubilee (Queen as illus- 

J trated, Borneo, Cook Islands, 

Turks Islands—ail mint stamps, 

'^'^7 Just send Z^d. stamp for' post- 

age and request Approvals. 

BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C.N.) 
NEWTON. WEST KIRBY. CHESHIRE 


STAMP 

MAP 


Here is a new and exciting 
way of collecting stamps — 
and a wonderful present. 
A beautifully printed four- 
colour map of the world 
measuring 21 J X 331 inches— 
almost arm’s length—with 170 
full-size illustrations of stamps 
from every country in the 
^rorld. Actual stamps can he 
mounted over the illustrations 
to make a colourful display. In 
addition to illustrations, there 
are details about stamps and 
postal history and a printed 
list describing each stamp. 


Post 


3^6 


Free 


£.;ii.KIRHNESS&co, 

Wfslon Chambers, Weston Itoad, 

SOUTHEND, Essex. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, January 14, 1950 

Build and run these 

I^ODEL THEATRES 



CINDERELLA AND 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


2'9 


The. Medallion Model 
Theatre Cut-out gives 
you rigid stage ii" x 
8" with 16 players and two interchange¬ 
able back cloths. Complete with cast, 
settings and simple script for produc¬ 
ing Cinderella and Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. All in Full Colour 2/9 from 
.Stores, Booksellers, etc. or if difhcult 
3/- post free from Medallion Press. 



PUNCH & JUDY 

3 '- 


'The New 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
gives you 
everything 
needed to 
make a rigid 
IT" Theatre 
and 7 WORK- 
ING PUP¬ 
PETS. History of Punch and Judy. 
Full Stage Script and directions to put 
on actual show all in full colour 3/- 
from Booksellers, Stationers and Stores, 
or if difficult 3/3 post free from: 

MEDALLIOH PRESS LTD 

(Dept, 38) S Dowgate Hill, E.C.4 

_Te/epftone Cen. 5329 _ 

Ask Mother to make a 
Chocolate Sandwich Cake 

Have a lovely big chocolate sandwich 
cake at your iie.Nt party. Made with 
Cadburys Bournville Cocoa it will be 
a wizard hit with your pals. Cut out 
this recipe and get mother to make it! 



CHOCOLATE 

SANDWICH CAKE (Rich) 

(CadburyT ou-’U recipe) 

3oz. self-raising flour • 2 s, fresh or 
dried • 21-3 oz. margarine • 3oz. sugar 
I tablesp. Bournville Cocoa 
Cream margarine and cocoa, then add 
sugar and beat to a cream. Beat in the 
eggs gradually, fold in the flour and put 
into a weli-greased sandwich tin. Bake 
25 minutes in a moderately hot oven. 
Cool, cut open and spread with mock 
whipped cream. 

Mock Whipped Cream 

i pint milk • 3teasp.5ugar • ^ oz. cornftour 
I j oz. marg. • few drops vanilla essence 
Mix cornflour to a paste with a little 
milk, heat remainder and when boiling 
add to the blended cornflour,, stirring 
well. Return to saucepan, bring to boil 
and cook 3 minutes. Cool. Cream the 
margarine and sugar. Beat in 
the cornflour mixture a little 
at a time. Add vanilla essence 
and pink colouring if desired. 
iDecorateoriceasdesired. 




CADBURYS 

BOURNVSLLE 



Granny’s Travels 
Are Over 

'J'he Aquitania, last of tlie 
four-funnelled liners on the 
North Atlantic route, has retired 
after 35 years of service. 

Known affectionately in recent 
years as. Granny, the Cunard 
White Star vessel has been a 
credit to British shipbuilding. 
When launched in' .1914 the 
Aquitania, which cost £2,000,000 
to build, was the most luxurious 
ship afloat. But only a few 
months after her maiden voyage 
the wonderful fittings and furni¬ 
ture gave way to guns and the 
'needs of war. Serving as an 
armed cruiser, a hospital ship, 
and a troopship during the First 
World War, she travelled hun¬ 
dreds of miles before returning 
to her normal duties and becom¬ 
ing the most popular ship afloat. 

War Service 

Once again the Aquitania was 
stripped of her glory and pressed 
into service when the Second 
World War came in 1939. Defy¬ 
ing the dangers from German 
aircraft, submarines, and mines, 
she served throughout the War, 
steaming 526,254 miles in carry¬ 
ing 284,586 Service people to and 
from Europe. 

On passenger duties again, 
though travelling humbly in the 
wake of the two young, speedy 
Queens, Granny had her greatest 
moment in 1946 when she 
carried the delegates of Britain, 
Prance, Rus.sia, and the United 
States to the meeting of ths 
Council of Foreign Ministers in 
New York. Her last- year of ser¬ 
vice saw her carry across the 
Atlantic 22,453 people—emigrants 
from Britain and homeless from 
Europe—anxious to' begin life 
anew in Canada. 

Now Granny’s work is done, 
and in her 35 years she has 
steamed, three million miles and 
carried two million passengers. It 
is strange indeed that in all that 
time she never broke an Atlantic 
speed record, being content, as 
are most .Grannies, to plod 
steadily on. 

No More Shake-Ups 
For Frau Schnelle 

gOLEiERS of all countries are 
always reluctant to break 
with tradition, and credit is 
therefore due to the American 
Army in Germany for having 
given up an old custom to please 
a German housewife. 

This is -the daily custom of 
firing a gun at Headquarters at 
sunrise and at sunset. Frau 
Schnelle, who lives opposite the 
U S Army Headquarters' at 
Frankfurt, doubtle.ss imagined all 
sorts of gloomy things happening 
to her'native land after defeat, 
but she surely never dreamed 
that the conquerors would hail 
the dawn and serenade the pass¬ 
ing day with ear-splitting bangs 
from blank cartridges- iij:-, a 
howitzer, of which the object of 
the former, apparently, vvas to get 
soldier.s out of bed. 

The noise got Frau Schnelle 
out of bed all right—she .said she 
was nearly blown out; and she 
complained that the firing shook 
the house, brought down and 
broke her crockery, and upset her 
elderly mother, and that the 
strain of waiting for the bang got 
on her nerves. 

Now the U S Array have sent 
her a courteous letter saying they 
will not fire the dawn and sunset 
gun . any more, and will only fire 
on special occasions. 


Whale Magic 

goMETHiiJG: that our ancestors 
would have thought . sheer 
magic is in progress in Antarctic 
waters, where a 14-week whaling 
season has begun. The'fleet, or¬ 
ganised as carefully as for war, 
carries veterinary surgeons to 
test the soundness of the whales 
caught, and instead of ships hav¬ 
ing to haul the animals to distant 
shores, mar\?ellously equipped 
ships go to the whaling grounds 
and serve as factories on the spot. 

Yes, the w'oriders of modern 
whale-fishing would have seemed 
like magic to our seagoing fore¬ 
fathers, although they were in¬ 
clined . to attribute magical 
qualities to the whale Itself. 

They solemnly stated that 
when seeking its food the whale 
breathed out an odour of amber 
which fish could not resist; seek¬ 
ing more of it they entered the 
whale’s mouth, and so were swal¬ 
lowed. Moreover, according jo 
old books, the whale collected 
earth on its back and there 
herbs, shrubs, and trees grew, 
“so that the great fish seemeth 
an island and sailors, misled 
by this appearance, would seek to 
anchor at the supposed island, 
whereupon the whale cast out 
such volumes of water upon them 
that the vessel was swamped 
with all aboard. 

The one amiable thing in these 
old wives’ tales of whales was 
that, when great tempests rose, 
the parent animals swallowed up 
their enormous young alive and 
kept them safely within until the 
storm abated, when they were 
permitted to reappear at large, 
unharmed. 


Adrift in a Balloon 

Qne of the very first women to 
fly in an aeroplane and to 
descend in a submarine died the 
other day, aged 75, at Sway in 
Hampshire. She was Miss 
Gertrude Bacon (Mrs J. T. 
Foggitt), daughter of the Revd 
J. M. Bacon, a pioneer balloonist. 

Mr Bacon often took his 
daughter on what were in' those 
days daring aerial voyages. On 
one exciting trip in a balloon 
they were carried far out over 
the sea and began to think they 
would perish. A friend of Mi- 
Bacon who was also in the 
balloon even wrote a farewell 
letter to his wife and dropped it 
overboard in a bottle! 

Then the wind changed; the 
balloon drifted back over land 
and crashed into a tree-top. 

Miss Bacon also travelled to 
Lapland, India, and America, to 
.see eclipses, for she was a keen 
amateur astronomer. 

But, despite her love of 
adventure, she liked nothing 
better than a quiet ramble 
through country lanes studying 
the wild flowers on which she 
was considered an authority. 


A USTRAUA ’S. FIRST 
WOMAN MINISTER 

"YyHEN Dame Enid Lyons, 
Australia’s first woman 
Minister, went to Government 
House, Canberra, the other day 
to be sworn as a member of the 
new Federal Cabinet, she carried 
with her a Bible on which she 
made the customary oath before 
the Governor-General, 

It was bn that same Bible that 
the late Mr Lyons was himself 
sworn in, 20 y'ears before, as 
Vice-President of the Executive 
Council—the same - Ministerial 
office which Dame Enid Lyons 
now holds. 





works like 
magic 


SILVER WEDDING, AIRMAIL 
and U.P.U. ISSUES 

My Special packet of 20 British Colonial 
and Forxiign stamps, including the new 
U.rU. issues, will he sent Jree to all 
those rcfiiiestins my Approval Hook of 
Stamps and enclosing 2id. stamp. Special 
Monthly packet, 250 Alt Diffei’cut stamps. 
5/» post free. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent 


10 DUTCH FREE 

Bequest Approvals and enclose 2ld. stamp and 
I send FREE ten interesting stamps from the 
NETHERLANDS. Issues of 1924, 1940 and 
1946 are included, showinc nnmoi’al types 
and Queen Wilhelmina portraits. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER 






KjCipVLy 

mkM ^OSTEtef 


.Battery model. An absolute first-rate niathine 
,complete with bulbs and two 55 niin. films at 
the sensational price of 15/- only, post 1/-. 
,12 varietie.s of sp.iie films at 1/- each. Shows 
on any white background or we cau supply 
white plastic screen, extra cost 5/-. Enter¬ 
tains both young and old. Each machine 
guaranteed. AC MAINS MODEL 15/- extra. 
ARMY P.T. SHORTS. Blue or Beige. 

3/3. Post, 6d. Tor all Sports. 
■W.B. BINOCTJIiABS. TELESCOPES, 








wfftarm 

ARHY 


1st grade supple solid, 
leather jerkin. Army 

regulation quality. ‘Worth 
i'S. Warm garment made 
for the N.Z. forces, 

last many years. Worn over or under jacket 
nr ,as a separate garment. Ideal for golf, 
motoring, sports, etc. State chest nicasure- 
mrnt, Huy NOW. No -Traders. Serviceable 
.stock soiled and partly worn. Some slightly 
stock soiled. 9/H. Post, etc., 1/1. 

TENTS, MARQUEES, CAMP EQUIP. 


MONTHLY TB'JMS ARRANGED. Send for Bumper List. 


Did you MACLEAN youi* teeth today? 


Macleans 

Peroxide Solid Dentifrice^ 
makes teeth 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 
196-200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.6. 

OPEN ALL DAY iiAIVIlDAY. 
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The Bran Tub 


TIT FOR TAT 

•"J’His is a small loaf for five- 
pence,” complained ' the 
shopper. 

“Well, you will not have so 
much to carry,” joked the shop¬ 
keeper. 

“Here’s fourpence,” said the 
shopper. “You v/ill not have so 
much to count.” 

Riddle-My-Name 

first is in game and in play: 
My second in nurse, not in 
doctor; 

My third is in ponder, not in 
weigh; 

My last is in dean not in proctor. 
Solve it; a woman’s name is 
seen— 

A queen and sister to a queen. 

Ansx’er tiext 

Maxim to Memorise 

(JuNNiNG is the fool’s substitute 
for wisdom.' 

HEADS AND FEET 

“J-Jere’s a puzzle for you, John,” 
said Father, looking up from 
his paper. “There's a photo here 
of a dog show, and I can see 36 
heads and a hundred feet. Can 
you tell me how many people and 
how many dogs there are in the 
picture?” Ans'^er next week 


NOW WE’RE 
OFF! 


Jacko Causes a Big Bang 


The Children's Ncwspa^esr^ January 14, 1950 


Cross Word Puzzle FT P F~P W 



T he Jacko family were at the pantomime. They were doing things in 
style and had one of the best boxes. Jacko and Chimp, of course, 
could hardly wait for the curtain to rise and spent their time addressing 
the drummer, but he ignored them. Finally the curtain went up, but 
Dick Whittington was at the side of the stage and Jacko could not see him. 
He leaned farther and farther out—then’crash ! Jacko had at last attracted 
drummer’s attention—he had gone right through the big drum ! 


CALENDAR HOUSE 

■JJrouchton House, near Ketter¬ 
ing in Northants, is built in 
four wings, to represent tire four 
seasons of the year. It has 52 
chimneys, one for each week; 
365 windows, to represent each 
day of tile year; and seven 
entrances, for the days of the 
week. 



Making Sure 

A RELATION of Sammy Simple 
was in court the other day 
for a minor offence. 

“Guilty or Not Guilty?” he was 
asked. 

“Guilty,” replied the man, “but 
I had better be ti'ied to make sure 
of it.” 


DIFFERENT 

J^iLL called on his brother at his 
office. ' ' 

“Your office boy has a nice 
new suit on,” he remarked. 

■ “I don’t think so,” said his 
brother. 

“Weil, something is different.” 
“Yes. It’s a new boy.” 



AEROMODELLING 


THE MODERN HOBBY 

for modern youth 

Leading aviation designers of today learned much of their early knowledge by 
building and flying model aircraft ; aeromodelling is a recognised R.A.F. hobby. 
Are you one of the hundreds of thousands now joining in this grand sport, hobby 
and pastime? No special skill is needed to start, no expensive workshop is requ.ired, 
just a few simple tools and you can begin. There are over 700 clubs in the country^ 
club and individual contests and opportunities of earning a place in international 
teams. To encourage would-be aeromodellers we will send you FREE OF CHARGE 
a specimen copy of the 6’4-page " AEROMODELLER ’’—the monthly magazine for all 
who build and fly their models. Send your name and address today with 23 d. stamp 
postage for your copy. 

AEROMODELLER' (CN1}, Th« Aerodrome, Stanbrldge, near Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Winter aioth. “Hold the 
lantern higher,” .said Parmer 
Gray to Don, who was helping in 
the stables. 

“Sorry! I was w’atchlng this 
moth,” replied Don. The farmer 
looked up from his task; the 
moth continued to flutter round 
the lantern. It had a wing span 
of about one and three-quarter 
inches, and was of a light, 
brownish-grey colour. 

"It is a pale brindled beauty, a 
winter-flying moth,” remarked 
the farmer. “He is quite a hand¬ 
some fellow.” 

“Perh.aps it’s a she,” said Don. 
“No chance of that,” was the 
reply. “The female of this species 
is a spidery-looking.' wingless 
creature, and is usually found 
clinging to a fence or tree trunk.” 

BEHEADING 

Behead a beast and you will find 
A larger beast is left behind- 
But this is wonderful, you’ll say; 
So greater wonders I’ll display. 
Behead this larger beast, and 
then 

Instead of one, you will have ten. 

Answer next week 

One Lump, Please 

rnay sometimes have seen 
a lump of sugar placed in a 
silver teapot before it is put away. 
This is done because it is hard 
to dry a silver pot properly wuth 
a cloth, and the lump of sugar 
finishes the job by absorbing the 
remaining moisture. 

If the teapot is put away damp 
and allowed to stand it will give 
an unpleasant flavour to the tea 
when it is used again. 

Other Worlds 

the evening Jupiter and 
Venus are low’ in the south- 
west. In the 
morning Mars 
and Saturn are 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 6.30 on Thurs- 
d a y morning, 
January 12. 

PERFECTLY TRUE 

■y^HEN is a piece of wood much 
like a king? 

Though this, to you, may seem a 
funny thing 

You’ll find it is as true as true 
can be, 

Tis when it is a ruler, do you 
see? 


In 



Reading Across.' 1 flour for raking 
out lires'in medieval times. 7 A prepo- 
siflon. 9 Lenders of money at exor- 
. bitant,interest. • 10 River, famous for' 
delta. 11 To accomplish.' 12 A. 

' house for the lodging and refreshment 
of visitors, 13 A word used as name 
of person or thing. 15 The sediment, 

:of liquors. 16 Resting place, ’"17' 
Character represented by an actor. 18 • 
Unwell. 19 Within. 20 Facts known,. 

23 Vigour, 24 Part uf a tlower. h 26' 
London postal district.* 27 A strong 
kind of mortar. 

Reading Down. 1 A stroke witli a 
knife. 2- You and me. 3 A brook. 4 
Having an ornamental bordering. 5 
A long lish. 6 Lively little bird. 8 
' Part of a fern. 11 Fight with weapons 
between two persons. 12 Addicted 
toironv. 14 Flattened at the poles. 15 
A car excursion. 18 A detail. 21 A 
monkey. 22 In the month preceding - 
this.* '25 Indefinite article. 

Satisfied ci 

“yyrAiTERl” called the diner.; 
“This fish is not too fresh.” 
“No, sir, it’s just right.” 



/Isicrisl’s iiuiicjlr abhri': 
rlus’U’i’r vrx! ivri’h 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Three Animals: Tiger, elephant, badger 
, Transposition ; Wreck (crew) 
Riddle-My-Name: Patrick 



I F yon are always fit and 
vigorous it is so mvich 
easier to be successful in ganies 
and in your schoolwork. To 
ensure such health and vigour 


Ovaltine 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and inihlislicd every Tuesday by the Proprietors, The Ainafearwated Press, Lf<I. The 
I’leetwav Uousc, Faningdon Street, London, E C 4. Editorial Oflicea : John Carpenter House, John (’arpeuter Street, London, y, C 4. 
AcIvcrtiscTnent Offices : Tallis House, Tallis Street, lAUifion, E C 4. It is n'gistcrcd as a nev\T>ipaper for transmission by Canadian 
Magazine Post. Subscriptiofi Rates ; Inland and Abroad, 17s 4d for 12 months, Ss 8d for six months. Sole Agents for Australia and 
Now '/.cnlnud : Jlessrs Cordon & Gofcch, Ltd ; and for South Africa ; Central A'cn-s Agenej^ litd. January 14, 1900. S b 


you will find 
great help; 

‘Ovaltine’ is a really delicious 
beverage, prepared from Nature's 
best foods. It provides important 
nutritive elements which do so 
much to build up nerves and brain 
and to create reserves of strength 
and energy. 

Remind mother to put ‘ Oi'altine ’ 
on lier shopping iist and be sure )'ou 
make it your regular daily beverage. 
Remember that ‘ Ovaltine' also has- 
tile advantage of being naturally 
sweet so tliat there is no need to add 
sugar. 

I •' ' 




Prices in Gt. Britain 
and N. Ireland 
, 2/4 and 4/- 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 
WITH FREE PENKNIFE 


2'11 


6000 Revs. 
Per Min. 



this 'VYorkins 
novelty. 


for 


Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery. 

Comprises 
ALL necessary 
parts and motal base 
simple assembly to make 
r.lpciric Motor. Apart from 
this has very considerable 


very i 

•iuiiral ami constrnctivn vafiie. More ca; 
lx? li'.’irut'from it regarding Kk'L-tric Motors 
than by reading volnnirs. Most instructive 
and cntrrtainini. Complete with diafframs, 
very easy instructions, and PENKNIPE 
FREE. A stronc Jiiirh-?i’ade kuil'e with 
smart enamellerl handle fitted with razor-edge 
bl.adc. To obtain the KLLCTRIC MOTOR 
OL'TFIT and FRKE I'EXKXIFE send only 
3/2 r.O. or stamps to: 

Wm.PENN, LTD. (Dept.CW/24) 
585 High Road, Finchley, London,' N.12. 



ORtCINAl, 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 



















































































